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Of press this fall 
3 important new books... 


A CENTURY OF THE ESSAY 


DAICHES DAVID DAICHES. 37 essays. A notable 
critic and essayist’s own selection, illustrat- 
ing the range and vitality of the essay from 
Arnold to E. B. White. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH 


CHARLES C. FRIES. A definitive analysis 
of the structure of the language, based up- 
on recorded telephone conversations. The 
foundations of a new and realistic grammar. 


POEMS OF MR. JOHN MILTON: 


BROOKS THE 1645 EDITION. With essays in analysis 
 & by Cleanth Brooks and John Edward Hardy. 
HARDY An explication of Milton’s shorter poems, 

showing the maturing of his poetic genius. 
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80,000 informative main entries 


700 helpful pictures 
COMPREHENSIVE i 10,000 useful explanatory phrases 


se 5000 precise synonyms and antonyms 


Only one alphabetical listing 
Most common meanings listed first, followed by those 
used less frequently 


EASY TO USE 


Special easy-to-read typography 
Sturdy binding for permanent use 
Thumb-indexed for ready reference 


FUNCTIONAL 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart, probably the greatest 

living lexicographer 
Approved and checked by a committee of experts 
Based on the results of modern scholarship 


AUTHORITATIVE | 
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Every entry newly written and newly printed 
Up-to-date, accurate definitions for all words (old and new) 


MODERN 


= 


A full-length, full-size, handsomely made dictionary of 896 
pages,’ containing all the features you would expect to find 
in a much higher-priced dictionary. 


Thumb-indexed $3.25 
#3 Now available to the educational market through 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ready now... seven new 


HARPER'S MODERN CLASSICS 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT GREEN MANSIONS 
by Fyodor Dostoevsky by W. H. Hudson 
Introduction by avRAHM YARMOLINSKY Introduction by Louise BOGAN 
Chief, Slavonic Division, Poetry critic, The New Yorker 
New York Public Library THE JUNGLE 
FATHERS AND SONS by Upton Sinclair 
by Ivan Turgenev Introduction by JoHN FISCHER 
Introduction by DELMORE SCHWARTZ Editor, Harper Brothers 


Editor, Partisan Review 


SONS AND LOVERS 
as THE GRAPES OF WRATH by D. H. Lawrence 
i by J ohn Steinbeck Introduction by Mark sCHORER 
Introduction by CHARLES POORE Professor of English, 


Critic, New York Times 


THE NIGGER OF *‘THE NARCISSUS” 
by Joseph Conrad 


Introduction by MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 


University of California 


Other Harper’s Modern Classics 


ApveNTURES OF ‘THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


Finn Mosy Dicx 
Tue AMBASSADORS Tue Wives’ Tate 
Brave New One Man's Mzgat 
Far FROM THE MappiInG Crowp Point CounTER Point 
GIANTS IN THE Eartu PRIDE AND PreyuDICcE 
Tue GRANDMOTHERS Tue Return OF THE NATIVE 
GuLtiver’s TRAVELS Tue Scarcet Letrer 
History or Henry Esmonp, Esq. Seconp ApriIL AND THE Buck IN 
oe Tue Ipges or Marcu THE SNOW 
‘a Leaves or Grass Tess or THE D'URBERVILLES 
Lire ON THE WALDEN 
Mapame Bovary Tue Way or ALL 
Tue Mayor or CASTERBRIDGE WoTHERING HEIGHTs 


You Can't Go Home AGaIn 


@ Planned for enjoyment, teaching, and study 
@ Bound in cloth @ Attractive dust jackets @ Name plates 
© Cogent, illuminating introductions 


per copy 
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The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 


THE JEFFERSON BUTLER FLETCHER TRANSLATION 


A reprint of this highly-lauded translation. “Professor Fletcher's translation . . . is by far the 
best that I have ever seen, combining as it does the qualities of thorough understanding, fidelity, 
resourcefulness, and poetic feeling.”—Charles H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University. $3.50 


The French Education of Henrg Adams 


Shows how and to what extent French literature and philosophy influenced Henry Adams’ writ- 
ing. Based largely on unpublished manuscripts, this book explores the roots of Adams’ erudition, 
cutting across such fields as history, philosophy, and belles lettres, and revealing many un- 
suspected filiations of ideas. 


Walt Whitman—Poet of Science 


Whitman shown as the first to embody modern scientific concepts in his work in a poetic manner. 
Copious references to Leaves of Grass show the many passages that relate science to poetry in 
Whitman’s literary theory. “*. . . a significant contribution to literary criticism. . . . Walt Whit- 
man emerges as a real poet of science.”’—Walt Whitman Foundation Bulletin. A King’s Crown 
Press publication. $2.75 


 Englith Indtitute Essays 1950 


These eight essays, rich in knowledge, keen in thought, and deep in appreciation, deal with three 
main subjects: the assumptions of criticism, a critical approach to medieval literature, and Wil- 
liam Blake. Essays by D. W. Robertson, Jr., Edward Hubler, Sanford B. Meech, Mary H. 
Marshall, E. Talbot Donaldson, Josephine Miles, Northrop Frye, and David V. Erdman. $3.00 


in American Nouels 


DOROTHY YOST DEEGAN 


Analyzes 150 single-woman characters as portrayed in 125 American novels covering about a 
century. Shows the discrepancy between the stereotype and the actual status of the single wom- 
an, socially and economically. A King’s Crown Press publication. $3.75 
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A Cycle of Cathay 


THE CHINESE VOGUE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
WILLIAM W. APPLETON 


Outlines the broad patterns of the rise and fall of English interest in things Chinese. Primarily 
charting its effects on English arts and letters, the book also serves to illuminate the history 
of Sino-European relations. “. . . very learned . . . a delight to read. It contains a great deal 
of out-of-the-way information; its illustrations are as diverting as the text.”—Manchester 
Guardian. $3.00 


Sin Walter Ralegh 


A STUDY IN ELIZABETHAN SKEPTICISM 
ERNEST A. STRATHMANN 


Analyzes the charges hurled at Ralegh and shows that Ralegh did not challenge scriptural au- 
thority or religious faith, but did insist upon intellectual freedom in the investigation of “second 
causes” in “natural philosophy.”’ Shows how Ralegh faced a major problem of his time: recon- 
ciling faith and authority with science and the new learning. “‘A scholarly and stimulating study 
of a great man and period.”"—Los Angeles Times. $3.75 


Martial Books and Judor Verse 


G. GEOFFREY LANGSAM 


Reconstructs the state of sixteenth-century English popular knowledge about military matters, 
as the reader and theatre-goer of that day gleaned it from books, pamphlets, and plays; surveys 
how military affairs were treated in Tudor verse.” A King’s Crown Press publication. $3.25 


The Best of Dejoes Reuiew 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled and Edited by WILLIAM L. PAYNE 


Selections from Defoe’s periodical, the Review, that show us the more serious side of Augustan 
_— oe freedom of the press, abuses of the press, corrupt election practices, increasing reyes 
and so fort 


The Public Speaking of Queen Elizabeth 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OFFICIAL ADDRESSES 
GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


Texts of speeches by the Queen and by others for her to deliver. Background chapters on Eng- 
a the Queen, and on a rhetorical analysis of her speeches. Helpful critical apparatus in- 
cluded. $2.50 
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Current Thinking 
and Writing 


SECOND SERIES 


Edited by JOSEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY, 
and RACHEL SALISBURY. The Second Series of Current 
Thinking and Writing offers an entirely new collection of selections 
from current periodical literature designed to serve as models of 
good writing and as a basis for critical thinking. Important new 
features of this series include a section on Communications Arts, an 
increased number of topics for themes, directions for writing the 
research paper, and a group of book reviews. 427 pp., $2.65 


Types and Technics 
in English Composition 


By FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER. Designed for freshman 
composition courses this new text combines the essential principles 
of writing with an illustrative anthology. The four standard types 
of composition—exposition, argument, description, and narra- 
tion—are diseussed regarding both form and subject matter. The 
115 selections are short, and each is followed by a brief analysis 
of structure and style, with suggestions for a similar composition. 

459 pp., $2.40 


The World 
Through Literature 


Edited by CHARLTON LAIRD. This book presents in a single 
volume a series of essays by international scholar-critics who criti- 
cally analyze fifteen great literatures of the world. The book may 
be used independently in world literature courses or as supplemen- 
tary reading in English and American literature courses. An,intro- 
duction, selected bibliographies, and footnotes accompany the text. 
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Announcing 


READINGS IN DEMOCRACY 


A STIMULATING AND TIMELY ANTHOLOGY 
EDITED BY M. DAVID HOFFMAN, Px.D. 


Salient Features 


. High points in the literature of democracy—poetry, drama, essay, fiction, his- 


tory, biography, oratory 


. Selections chosen for their special appeal to youth 

. Opportunity to become acquainted with the life and work of Americans who 
have rendered distinguished service to their country 

. Emphasis on democracy in everyday life 

. Induction of youth into democratic procedures 


This book will be sent on approval, returnable without obligation; 
complimentary, if adopted. 


YOUR PRESENCE AT THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, BOOTH 35, IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


GLOBE 


175 Fifth Avenue 


BOOK 


NOW THERE ARE 25 VOLUMES 


COMPAN Y 
New York 10, N.Y. 


in the beautiful New American Edition of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. With its rich gold stamping on fine cloth binding, its clear type 
and wide margins, this new series is growing in popularity with teachers in colleges and universities for classroom use. $1.45 each. 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER. 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Van Wyck Brooks. # 642A 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Translated, with Preface and Notes by Dr. E. at 


OF THE NATURE OF THING 
Lucretius. Metrical Translation ~ ‘William Ellery at 
50 
THE SOCIAL CONTRACT AND DISCOURSES. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. With an Introduction by “2 D. 4 


#641A 


UTILITARIANISM, LIBERTY AND 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
John Stuart Mill. With an Introduction by Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay. # 482A 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
Translated, with an Introduction by Dr. A. D. a, 


64A 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
Jane Austen. With an Introduction by R. Brimley ——. 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 

Translated by D. P. Chase. Edited with Notes and an on 

troduction by Prof. J. A. Smith. #54 
LEVIATHAN. 

Thomas Hobbes. With an Introduction by Dr. A. D. 

Lindsay. # 691A 
PLAYS AND POEMS. 

Christopher Marlowe. With an Introduction by Edward 

Thomas. #383 A 
MOBY-DICK. 

Herman Melville. Introduction by Sherman Paul. #179A 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Charles Dickens. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. # 234 A 
SELECTED WRITINGS. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. Selected and Edited by the Los 

Father M. C. D'Arcy. #953 


THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
dides. Translated, with an Introduction by 
rawley. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. : 
James Fenimore Cooper. Introduct'on by Robert 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Oliver Goldsmith. Introduction by Frederick W. hs a. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 
and other Medieval Romances and Legends. Tee, 
with an Introduction 4 Eugene Mason. #497 


. THE RIGHTS OF MA 


Thomas Paine. An by G. J. Holyoake. #718A 
GERMINAL, 
ag Zola. Translated, with an Introduction by wr 
is 
SUMMER. 
William Dean Howells. With an Introduction by William 
M. Gibson. #643 A 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
Hardy. With an Introduction by 


A DISCOURSE ON METHO 
Meditations on the Firat Philoeo 
Philosophy. René Descartes. Translated by Professor John 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. # 570A 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS. 

St. Francis of Assisi. T. Okey. 
Father Damian J. Blahe PM. 485 A 

RELIGIO MEDICI AND. OTHER WRITINGS.” 

Browne. With an Introduction by L. 
untley 
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_— For Composition and Communications Courses ___ 


Ideas for Writing: Readings for College Composition 
KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER, University of Tennessee 


This unusual book approaches writing from the concept that the orderly and logical 
development and analysis of ideas lies at the core of clear expression. It contains 108 
selections, both prose and poetry, which are distinguished alike for quality and time- 
lessness. A valuable book for communications as well as composition classes. “‘. . . I find 
that the readings contained in it are well-chosen, provocative and should be inspiring 
for use in courses in writing. The selections are excellent and the plan is splendid. I 
found the book one of the best collections of its kind I have seen.”” W. H. ROGERS, 
Florida State University. 1951 738 pages $3.40 


Purposeful Prose: 4 Statement of Principles, with Selections 


GEORGE F. SENSABAUGH & VIRGIL K. WHITAKER, 
Stanford University 


The simple principles of good writing as applicable to business and professional life are 
thoroughly discussed in this book. The authors illustrate these principles by analyzing 
thirty pertinent prose selections from the works of leading writers. “I like the simplicity 
and yet completeness of the treatment which the authors give . . . the selections for 
discussion are well chosen to illustrate contemporary studies both in the formal and 
informal manner.”” HUGH C. BAKER, San Francisco State College. 1951 578 pages 
$3.25 


A Creative Approach to Writing 
ROGER H. GARRISON, Briarcliff Junior College 


This book presents.a unique, informal, and stimulating approach to the basic problems 
of writing. The author’s guiding principle is that, up to a point, writers are made, not 
born, and that writing is a craft which requires discipline in learning. “*. . . a beautiful 
job of writing, not to, but for, the reader . . . he has constructed in this book a number 
of methods by which the reader can develop the kind of creative thinking that produces 
fine writing. Thus, Mr. Garrison cuts below the usual level of writing instruction and 
presents a series of problems in creative thinking.” GORHAM MUNSON, in The New 
York Times Book Review. 1951 221 pages $2.25 


Preface to Critical Reading: Revised Edition 
RICHARD D. ALTICK, The Ohio State University 


This revision of a widely used and stimulating text includes new illustrative material, 
an increased number of exercises, and an enlarged and rewritten chapter on logic— 
‘*Patterns of Clear Thinking.’’ The book lends itself readily to all aspects of courses in 
communications. ““This seems to me an excellent text for any freshman course in writing 
which seeks to emphasize the interrelations of reading, writing and thinking, which 
seeks, in other words, to present these three as related functions of one process: articu- 
late thought.” E.S. FUSSELL, University of California, Berkeley. 1951 359 pages $2.25 
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books McGraw-Hill 


THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Edited by Cuartes W. Sanrorp, Haroip C. Hann, and B. Spauprna, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 292 pages, $3.00 
A study of the responsibilities and problems that are likely to face the public school systems of 
America in the event of a stepped-up war or war-preparation situation. First the problems are 
stated; then the remainder of the book discusses the practical ways by which the schools may 
prepare to meet these problems and increased demands on their resources. 


THE HUMANITIES. New 2nd Edition 


By Loutse Dun ey, Stephens College, and Austin Faricy. 518 pages, $6.00 


Thoroughly revised, this successful ‘“‘survey” text is greatly improved in the Second Edition. 
Greater emphasis has been placed on the aesthetic qualities of a work of art in comparison with 
factual or historical material about it; most chapters have been almost completely rewritten for 
greater clarity and significance in terms of the experience of students; and illustrations have been 
included and changed to bring the text completely up to date. 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 
By Grorce A. Mitier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 298 pages, $5.00 
The purpose of this text is to assemble in one book for the use of the psychologist the more impor- 
tant approaches to the study of communicative behavior and to suggest the breadth of the spec- 
trum of linguistic studies. The approach is, in general, behavioristic. 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


By F. Troyman, Fresno State College, and Marcuerite State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 433 pages, $4.50 


A “methods” text presenting the background of modern theory and practice in the field of lan- 
guage arts covering oral and written work, grammar, spelling, and handwriting. The basic psy- 
chology of child development and learning is treated, as well as specific phases of the language 
problem. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Strikes a balance between the conservative 
and the liberal concepts of English usage 


THE PRENTICE-HALL 
HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS 


by Guenn Leccett, Davip Meap and Cuarvat 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: CONTENTS: 
| 
Flexible treatment of usage, per- ee 
mitting the teacher to choose be- 
tween formal and informal prac- 2. Grammar 


tice. 
Entire chapter devoted to logic. 


Facsimile themes serve as models 
or learning devices. 


Research paper completely and 6. Words 

specifically treated. 
7. Punctuation 

Use of sparkling examples of con- 

temporary writing (Shaw, Frost, 8. The Library Paper 

Thurber, etc.). | 
9. Business and Social Correspond- | 


Clearly integrated and logical or- 
ganization designed for the fresh- 
man who has a theme to write. 


10. 


. Manuscript Mechanics 
. Larger Elements 


. Effective Sentences 


ence 


Index to Grammatical Terms 


TEACHING AIDS: 


Specimen student themes, including model research paper; theme correction chart, 
end-paper composition checklist, with space provided for recording own errors. 
288 pages 53” X8” 


Send for your copy today 
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Trwin Shaw 


BERGEN EVANS’ 


Tew SHAW appeared on the American 
literary scene at the age of twenty-three 
when his playlet—for it was hardly more 
—Bury the Dead was produced at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater in 1936. The 
action of the play was exceedingly 
simple. In “the second year of the war 
that is to begin tomorrow night”’ six dead 
soldiers refuse to be buried, on the 
ground that they have never had a 
chance to live. Patriotism, religion, the 
pleas of their loved ones, the commands 
of their officers, and the threatened panic 
of society in general are all in vain, and 
they walk. off the stage at the final cur- 
tain, followed by the men who had been 
ordered to bury them, with a vague but 
powerful suggestion that outraged na- 
ture will tolerate war no longer. 

Hans Chlumberg, in his. Miracle at 
Verdun, produced by the Theater Guild 
five years earlier, had also built a sensa- 
tional play around a fantasy of the un- 
buried dead. But Chlumberg’s dead, 
finding the world no better for their 
sacrifice and themselves unwanted, had 
returned in despair to their graves. 
Shaw’s play was more somber in its tone, 
his dead more passionate in their regrets, 


* Northwestern University. 


and the suggestion of hope in its con- 
clusion, however vague and romantic, 
more exciting. 

Pacifism of this particular kind, that 
attributed wars to the selfish machina- 
tions of an evil few and believed they 
could be ended by a refusal to take part 
in them, was not so popular in 1936 as it 
had been a few years earlier. Coming 
events were casting ominous shadows, 
and conscientious objectors merely added 
exasperation to the other tensions. But 
exasperation is vocal. Bury the Dead was 
too well written :o be ignored, and Shaw 
was embarked upon a promising career. 

The next year he produced another 
pacifist play, Siege, but this was not a 
success, and he has consistently omitted 
it from the list of his works. 

In 1939 he had a second success with 
The Gentle People, a play which, because 
of its happy endings for the principal 
characters, is probably to be classified 
as a comedy. Two peace-loving men, a 
Jew and a Greek, find what little happi- 
ness their lives afford in fishing from a 
small boat they own. Even this modest 
recreation is threatened, however, when 
they are terrorized by a racketeer who 
extorts “protection’’ money from them. 
They appeal to the law only to find the 
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judge in league with the racketeer. Bold 
with desperation, they lure their oppres- 
sor on board their boat, knock him on 
the head, throw him overboard, and re- 
turn, having rifled his pockets and re- 
gained their money, to the tranquil life. 

In 1940 Shaw ventured directly into 
comedy with Retreat to Pleasure, wherein 
a blonde is pursued through Florida by a 
manufacturer of valves, a playboy, and 
a philosophical liberal. There are minor 
eccentrics—a polite, punch-drunk prize- 
fighter and an inebriated lady who from 
time to time shrieks, ‘Tear the tattered 
ensign down’’—but, despite all they 
could add, the play left the critics luke- 
warm and the audiences elsewhere. This, 
too, is quietly omitted from the list of 
his works. 

Three years later he produced another 
serious play, Sons and Soldiers. In this 
play a young married woman in the year 
1912, warned by her physician that it 
would be dangerous for her to bear the 
child with which she is pregnant, has a 
vision in which she sees the future down 
to 1942. She sees that she will bear two 
sons. One will be killed in World War II 
and the other will be going off to that 
war, as a pilot, in that year. She awakens 
from the vision and, remembering that 
her son had told her in the vision that he 
was content to die if he had to, refuses 
to have the abortion, resolved to go on 
with life at whatever cost. 

Shaw’s last play to date is The Assas- 
sin, a dramatization of the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan, written while he him- 
self was in uniform, though not actually 
produced until he had been mustered out. 
It was unfavorably reviewed and closed 
after a short run. Shaw published it with 
a vigorous preface in which he trounced 
dramatic critics and, while he was about 
it, took a few swipes at audiences, ac- 
tors, censors, scene-shifters, electricians, 
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and anyone else connected with the stage 
he could think of. It was probably this 
outburst (which was not without merit) 
that led the New Republic to employ him 
as their dramatic critic from September, 
1947, to March, 1948. His work asa critic 
was certainly above the average and dis- 
tinguished by an effort to analyze the 
plays he reviewed as co-operative pro- 
ductions of author, designer, director, 
and cast. 

In 1948 he published his first novel, 
The Young Lions. In this he traced the 
careers of three soldiers, two Americans 
and a German, from New Year’s Eve, 
1938, to the end of the war in Europe. 
The Americans are Noah Ackerman, a 
lonely young Jew who is just beginning 
to find a meaning in his life in a happy 
marriage, and Michael Whitacre, a di- 
rector, whose marriage is dissolving in 
the futile atmosphere of Hollywood and 
Broadway. Both enter the army reluc- 
tantly, though both feel that they ought 
to do something. The German, Christian 
Diestl, an Austrian ski instructor and a 
former Communist, has joined the Nazi 
party and enters with enthusiasm into 
what he sees as a crusade. Yet, as the 
war goes on, Ackerman and Whitacre 
find increasing strength and purpose 
(Whitacre later and to a lesser extent 
than Ackerman), while Diestl degener- 
ates. The three of them come together at 
the end of the book in a wood outside of 
a concentration camp which the Ameri- 
cans have just liberated. Diestl kills 
Ackerman wantonly from ambush and 
is himself killed by Whitacre, who only 
at that moment becomes a full soldier. 

In making an enemy a central figure in 
his novel, Shaw had set himself an ar- 
tistic challenge, and he met it, as might 
have been expected, by leaning over 
backward. The German army is pic- 
tured as being definitely superior, in 
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morale and discipline, to the American 
army. Lieutenant Hardenburg, the fa- 
natical Nazi who serves as Diestl’s men- 
tor, is so romantically depicted, in his 
titanic single-mindedness, that Goebbels 
himself would have applauded the pres- 
entation. And Diestl comes close to be- 
ing the most sympathetic character in 


the story. It is true that he imbrutes as_ 


the action progresses, but this is due to 
the fact that his side is losing. Shaw may 
not have intended to support Machiavelli 
and Hitler in their assertions that there 
can be no virtue in a defeated state, but 
he does so nonetheless. 

Ackerman is meant to be the chief re- 
cipient of our sympathies, but, except for 
the delineation of his aimlessness and 
rootlessness at the beginning, he is not 
made credible. On one occasion, perse- 
cuted because he is a Jew, he challenges 
the ten largest men in his company— 
positive giants, while he weighs only one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds and is 
tuberculous—to fist fights and insists on 
fighting them one after the other. He has 
four teeth knocked out, his nose is broken, 
two ribs are cracked, and his larynx is 
split, but he doggedly persists. His later 
heroism under fire is more believable, but 
even so his military career comes close 
to being one of those boyish dreams of 
glory that Steig celebrates in his car- 


toons. And the strengthening of his char-. 


acter under fire, his finding of “an inner 
balance, a thoughtful quiet maturity,” 
tolerance, resignation, and a hope for a 
better world, is too much like the senti- 
mental propaganda dished out during 
the first World War (the propaganda 
that, presumably, enraged the author of 
Bury the Dead) to be accepted without 
uneasiness. 

The best of the book is its graphic 
presentation of the war itself—the in- 
duction center, the barracks, a road 


block in a leafy wood, death in dappled 
shadows, Rommel’s retreat (worthy to 
stand beside Hemingway’s account of the 
rout of the Italians at Caporetto), an 
ambush at a bridge over a dry ravine in 
North Africa, the landing on the Nor- 
mandy beaches, and the growing de- 
moralization of the defeated Germans. 
Whatever faults may be found with the 
book’s “message,” it remains a good, per- 
haps a great, war book. 

But it is certainly not a pacifistic book. 
Indeed, it is hard to believe that Shaw 
was ever seriously a pacifist. Bury the 
Dead merely reflected an intellectual 
fashion. In so far as it had anything to 
say, it was the assurance, hardly new in 
the world, that the light is sweet and that 
it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to be- 
hold the sun. As a matter of fact, its au- 
thor’s solution for most of mankind’s ills 
is naively unpacifistic. If soldiers are un- 
happy, let them mutiny. If the gentle 
people of the world are oppressed by 
gangsters, let them murder the gangsters. 
If tyrants threaten liberty, let some 
peace-loving young man assassinate them. 
The treatment for Nazi ruffians is to lure 
them up a dark street and beat them to 
a bloody pulp (“Sailor Off the Bremen’’) 
or if, made humble by defeat, they ask 
what atonement they can make, advise 
them to cut their throats (“Retreat’’). 
After the Americans have liberated the 
concentration camp in The Young Lions, 
a rabbi asks permission to hold Jewish 
religious exercises in public. The Ameri- 
can commanding officer, Captain Green, 
who has been represented as a model 
officer and in whose kind, we are spe- 
cifically told, lies the hope of the future, 
grants the permission. An Albanian Fas- 
cist protests that it might be unwise to 
inflame the populace by such a spectacle; 
whereupon the captain says that he will 
put machine guns on the surrounding 
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roofs and shoot down anyone who at- 
tempts to interfere. And when, in Shaw’s 
latest book, the hero finds that he has 
been ruined by a Communist friend, he 
assures the friend that “if it comes to it, 
I swear to God I’ll pick up a gun and 
kill you.” 

Whatever the merits of these sugges- 
tions, they hardly reflect a pacifistic 
mind, and Shaw himself has renounced 
his early reputation. In 1950 he with- 
drew Bury the Dead lest it be exploited 
by the Communists, who were then 
holding out the Stockholm Peace Pledge 
with one hand and egging on North 
Koreans and Chinese “volunteers” with 
the other. He did not wish, he said, for 
“the forlorn longings and illusions of 1935 
to be used as ammunition for the killers 
of 1950.” 

Far more serious than his concern with 
pacifism is his concern with the uncertain 
liberal, the man who wants to do the 
right thing but is not sure what the right 
thing is and even less sure of how to go 
about doing it and, even when he is sure 
on both counts, is restrained by conflict- 
ing sympathies or enervated by his abili- 
ty to see the opposing point of view. 
Michael Whitacre was his first full-length 
study of the genre. Whitacre is repelled 
by the dogmatism of the left and equally 
repelled by the blustering selfishness of 
the right. He is too much of an individu- 
alist to ally himself with any organized 
group and prizes his personal comfort too 
highly to embark on crusades. He feels 
that he ought to engage in some purpose- 
ful political activity, but other than a 
gift to the Spanish Loyalists, made im- 
pulsively at a cocktail party, he has done 
nothing. When war is declared, he makes 
a gesture by enlisting as a private, but 
the discomforts of being a common sol- 
dier soon lead him to apply for officer 
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training, only to find that, weak as his 
left-wing activities have been, they are 
strong enough to prevent his getting a 
commission. However, he does land a 
desk job and performs its duties with the 
unavoidable minimum of effort, until, at 
the end of the war, he comes under the 
inspiring influence of Ackerman. In this 
association, and particularly in the har- 
rowing experience of seeing the younger 
man murdered, he finds a sustaining 
faith. 

Just what it is we are not told, because 
The Young Lions ends with Ackerman’s 
sacrifice. But it could not have been very 
sustaining, because, when we see Whit- 
acre three years later, now called 
Clement Archer, the central figure of 
The Troubled Air, he is as far as ever from 
knowing what it’s all about or what he 
ought to do. This time he is a college 
professor turned radio producer who is 
confronted with the charge, made by a 
vicious scandalmongering sheet, Blue- 
print, that five members of the cast of 
his show, “University Town,” are Com- 
munists. The president of the agency 
orders the lot to be fired at once; it is 
enough for him that they have even been 
accused. Or so he says. Later it comes out 
that he is one of the secret backers of the 
magazine and wants to destroy these 
people anyway (a disregard of his own 
financial interest, it might be said, which 
sets him apart from the run of advertis- 
ing executives and makes him almost 
high-minded in his villainy). Archer is 
shocked at the injustice of such proce- 
dure and insists on two weeks’ grace in 
which to make some sort of an investiga- 
tion. His quest, which coincides with a 
perfect nightmare of personal misfor- 
tunes—the loss of his job, the seduction 
of his daughter, the abortion of his wife, 
the death of his newborn son, and the 
revelation that his best friend is his 
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worst enemy—serves, largely, to confirm 
the truth of the charges. 

Of the five persons accused, one, a 
colored comedian, will not admit or deny 
the charge but displays such malice that 
_it is plain he would gladly have been a 
Communist or anything else that prom- 
ised to destroy the social order of the 
hated American whites. Another, a 
frightened widow with a fourteen-year- 
old son to support, had once spoken at a 
Communist-sponsored meeting but with 
no awareness of the implications of doing 
so. She is terrified at the threat of losing 
her job, and it is the thought of her, more 
than of any of the others, that leads 
Archer to persist in his investigation 
long after common sense had suggested 
that he abandon it. The third, Frances 
Motherwell, the leading lady, admits 
with open fury that she is a Com- 
munist and taunts Archer with the 
warning that it is not really Communists 
but liberals like himself that Blueprint 
and its supporters are out to destroy. She 
has just been offered a part in another 
show, so that, though the one person un- 
questionably guilty as charged, she has 
the least to lose. Furthermore, she under- 
goes a conversion and turns against 
communism with the same irrationality 
with which she had embraced it and then, 
in the favored position of a convert and 
an informer, actually profits by the con- 
nection. 

The fourth victim is in some ways the 
most pitiful and certainly the best drawn 
of the characters in the novel. He is 
Pokorny, a Viennese Jew who writes the 
music for the show. Many years before, 
in Austria, he had belonged to the Com- 
munist party for a short while. Under 
persecution, desperate for a haven which 
would have else been refused him, he 
had denied the fact in his application for 
an American visa and so had committed 


perjury. To him, a man who never had 
the least interest in subverting any gov- 
ernment, who merely asks to be let alone 
with his music, the charge is tantamount 
to a death sentence. Archer is convinced 
that the man is innocent at heart and 
wants to help him. But he finds that even 
wanting to help a Communist can be 
dangerous and, though he despises him- 
self for his fears, cannot bring himself to 
disregard them. He finds it difficult as 
well as dangeous; he has to endure the re- 
proaches of his wife, who is pregnant and 
feels that he has no right to risk their se- 
curity for some quixotic ideal, and he has 
to suffer the violent and unjust recrimi- 
nations of Pokorny’s wife, a termagant 
Communist. And when Pokorny commits 
suicide, apologizing with his last breath 
for being a burden to his friends, his fu- 
neral is made the occasion of a Commu- 
nist demonstration in the course of which 
Archer is made to appear a capitalist as- 
sassin by the Communists and a Com- 
munist sympathizer by the conservative 
ress. 

The last of the five, the only one of 
them who is a true Communist in the 
sense of being a conspirator against the 
government of the United States, is Vic 
Herres, Archer’s best friend. Herres had 
formerly been a student of Archer’s and 
had persuaded him to give up teaching 
for a more lucrative job in radio. Despite 
their many years of close association, 
Archer does not have the least suspicion 
of Herres’ Communist activities, and, 
when Herres denies his membership in 
the party (as any active Communist 
would), Archer (as probably any con- 
fused liberal would) believes him. But 
Herres’ true nature is exposed by the re- 
generated leading lady, who mingles 
truths and half-truths in such a way as to 
smear Archer in the process, and the 
novel ends with Archer ruined, enmired 
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in personal misfortunes, but valiantly 
resolved thereafter to challenge every- 
thing the Communists profess and do and 
to kill them if need be. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
story is that Herres is not convincing. If 
he had the iron will and the singleness of 
purpose ascribed to him, it is hard to be- 
lieve that he would have confided in. so 
leaky a vessel as Frances Motherwell or 
been under any illusion as to the position 
of the head of the agency. He seems sim- 
ply a personification of ruthlessness and 
duplicity, as Archer is of fairness and 
decency. 

The book has great value as a docu- 
ment, however. As a picture of the radio 
world—at least as experienced by those 
who are in but not spiritually of it, and 
this seems to be the plight of most of the 
talented people working in radio—it 
makes darkness visible. That it offers no 
solution to the problems it raises is not 
too serious a fault. The function of the 
artist is to present problems, not to solve 
them, and Shaw’s presentation of the 
predicament of the well-intentioned man 
caught in the cross-fire between reaction 
and radicalism is dramatic and effective. 

The best of the book lies in individual 
scenes—in Archer’s visit to the Negro 
comedian, the harridan righteousness of 
Pokorny’s dreadful wife, Archer’s inter- 
view with Sandler (the sponsor of the 
show), and many of the incidents that 
mark the mounting tension between 
Archer and his wife. These show Shaw 
at his best. 

For he is essentially a master of epi- 
sode. He has published approximately 
fifty short stories, in three separate vol- 
umes, collected from the various maga- 
zines in which they first appeared, chiefly 
the New Yorker. And it is in the short 
story, of all narrative forms the closest 
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to the drama, that his talents have found 
their most congenial scope. 

Many of his stories deal with jews. 
Some relate their sufferings in pogroms 
and concentration camps, their aspira- 
tions and agonies in Palestine. The better 
ones, as stories, deal with their everyday 
life in America. “The Boss’’ is a somber 
tale of an inept, slow-witted tailor who 
goes mad under his greedy wife’s op- 
pression. In “God on Friday Night” a 
Jewish boy who has left the ways of or- 
thodoxy begs his mother to light candles 
and say the traditional prayers on Friday 
night, so that his wife, long sterile but 
now pregnant, will bear a child. “‘The 
Lament of Madame Rechevsky” is a 
wonderful monologue in which a spoiled 
woman, fallen on evil days in her widow- 
hood, goes to her husband’s grave to la- 
ment but ends by reproaching the dead 
man for her present hardships and de- 
manding that he provide for her as he 
used to. Sadness and a sort of amused 
tenderness give some of these stories a 
fine quality of pity, but in others Shaw 
is overcome with indignation which, how- 
ever excusable, defeats his artistic pur- 
poses. 

He has some pictures of dire poverty 
(“Second Mortgage’’) in which the main 
concern is with the bare necessities of 
life, but he is more interested in the main- 
tenance or loss of dignity, the beginnings 
or endings of love, the struggle to pre- 
serve those things by which, more than 
by bread alone, men must live. “The 
Monument” is a fine story of a barkeeper 
who regards the good reputation of his 
bar as a personal monument and threat- 
ens to quit when the owner proposes to 
buy an inferior brand of whiskey to use 
in cocktails. In “Preach on the Dusty 
Roads” (a reworking of a brief incident 
in Sons and Soldiers), a businessman 
saying goodbye to his soldier-son wishes 
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with passionate despair that he had de- 
voted his life to wild protest, preaching 
as a fanatic along dusty roads—any- 
thing so that at this moment he might 
feel that he had at least tried to prevent 
what was happening. “The Dry Rock,” 
one of Shaw’s bitterest and best, is a 
story of a man’s humiliation for lack of 
courage. A man and his wife on their way 
to a dinner party to which she attaches 
great importance are involved in a traffic 
accident in the course of which their taxi- 
driver, “a little gray man,” is abused and 
beaten. His only chance for justice lies 
in the willingness of the passengers to 
serve as witnesses. The man feels they 
ought to go through with it. He knows 
that it will be a sordid, tedious, and even, 
perhaps, a dangerous thing to do, for the 
aggressor turns out to be a minor gang- 
ster; but he also knows that it is tremen- 
dously important, that half the evil of the 
world exists because men of good will 


aren’t willing to act. But he reneges un- 
der his wife’s scorn and hates her and 
himself for his weakness. 


Most of Shaw’s men are goaded and 
destroyed by their women or find that 
they are not equal to them. In “Return 
to Kansas City’”’ a young bride married 
to a second-rate prize-fighter longs to es- 
cape from the boredom of New York to 
the familiar delights of Kansas City. To 
get the money for the visit, she nags her 
husband into agreeing to a bout that is 
certain to ruin him. In “Girls in Their 
Summer Dresses” a wife’s senseless 
jealousy spoils what had started as a 
happy day. In “‘Mixed Doubles” a wom- 
an playing tennis as her husband’s part- 


ner is annoyed by his response to the 
wiles of a younger woman who is playing 
opposite them. She suddenly perceives 
that all the faults of his life are exempli- 
fied in the faults of his game and for the 
first time begins to think of a divorce. 

Many of the stories are deliberately 
funny (“No Jury Would Convict,” 
“Lemkau, Pogran and Blaufox,” “My 
Green Flower,”’ etc.), but where the in- 
tention is too obvious the effect is not 
always successful. He has a great deal of 
humor, but his humor is best when it 
only highlights absurdity or adds a touch 
of the ludicrous or pathetic. In addition, 
there is a Saroyanesque exuberance, an 
overflowing of sheer vitality and good 
humor, that informs some of his best 
stories with a pure delight in being. In 
“The Indian in Depth of Night” a late 
wanderer in Central Park is “suffused 
with benevolence and delight’? when a 
holdup man identifies himself as a Creek 
Indian and threatens to report him to the 
police when he insists that he has nothing 
to hand over. Perhaps the best of this 
kind is “Welcome to the City,” a story 
of the wonder of love as it comes to a 
lonely young man in a verminous hotel 
when a mendacious young woman with 
bad teeth returns his affection. 

Shaw’s material is fresh. His people 
come in off the streets; they are not lit- 
erary derivatives. His emotional re- 
straint often makes them seem superficial 
and reduces their griefs and tragedies to 
an indiscriminate misery. But, where his 
pity overcomes his self-restraint and still 
evades his indignation, he has produced 
some of the best short stories in contem- 
porary literature. 


STATISTICAL CHALLENGE 
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JOSEPH E. BAKER’ 


I. PURIFYING MODERN DEFINITION 


Lecruric or studying or writing, the 
day’s work of a scholar or historian of 
literature is based on certain assump- 
tions about the nature of his subject 
matter. It may be going too far to say 
with Socrates that an unexamined life is 
not worth living, but we may agree that 
an unexamined profession is not worth 
pursuing. And now at last René Wellek, 
acting as gadfly to the whole profession, 
has broken through our complacency and 
stung us into a more wakeful awareness 
of certain questions we ought to ask and 
answer. The philosophers, whether they 
agreed with Socrates or not, were stimu- 
lated by him to formulate systems as di- 
verse as the Stoic, Neo-Platonic, Epi- 
curean, and Skeptical or ‘““Academic”— 
and ultimately many others. Wellek may 
not convert us, but- he should make us 
more conscious. We may indeed find that 
our chief literary theories differ by being 
basically Stoic, Neo-Platonic (Roman- 
tic), Epicurean, and Skeptical (or Aca- 
demic), alongside a survival of sophisti- 
cal and materialist schools of antiliterary 
thought. 

Wellek held approximately his present 
theories even before he came to this 
country to join the lively School of Let- 
ters at the University of Iowa. He pro- 
pounded them again in 1941 in Literary 
Scholarship, edited by Norman Foerster. 
But that book, with its diverse points of 

* University of Iowa. See also Professor Baker’s 


“Suchness of Literature,” College English, October, 
1949. 


view (those of humanism, creative writ- 
ing, philology, etc.), gave the reader such 
a well-balanced understanding of some 
of the range of literary theory that the 
special views of Wellek were not always 
noticed. Austin Warren, for example, 
contributed to that book an essay on 
criticism which by no means insisted on 
an exclusively formalistic approach to 
literature. In Theory of Literature (1949) 
Warren has come to support Wellek’s 
“Russian Formalism”’ so completely that 
he is even using it to “answer” T. S. 
Eliot. Meanwhile Wellek’s position, so 
far as I can see, has not changed essen- 
tially; even in phrasing, it is still what 
he maintained earlier in a number of lec- 
tures, books, and articles. The implica- 
tions of this approach are set forth most 
completely in Theory of Literature, where 
they are freed of the competition of rival 
theories expressed in the earlier book by 
Warren, Foerster, Schramm, and Mc- 
Galliard. The profession now finds it im- 
possible to ignore Wellek’s challenge. 
Wellek has never illustrated his theo- 
ry by applying it for us—that is, by writ- 
ing a “literary history”’ which fits his own 
specifications. His research has been 
largely of the kind he condemns and I 
admire. But since telling us in his 
Theory what literary history ought to be, 
he has applied it in another way: by re- 
viewing two new important works in this 
field, Literary History of the United States 
and A Literary History of England. Both 
of these he criticizes for not using the 
label “literary history” as Truth and 
Duty would have us use it. We are not 
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in the realm of lexicography, where the 
meaning of the label is to be examined 
objectively, but in a realm which issues 
directives to a profession as to how we 
ought to conduct our labors. Admirers of 
Wellek’s theory find this kind of impera- 
tive directives there. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., 
reviewing Theory of Literature in the 
August, 1949, Yale Review, praises Wel- 
lek and Warren because they “realize 
that if the term ‘literature’ has any 
meaning, there must be one angle which 
is definitive of what we mean by the 
term, and which is hence in a very real 
sense the proper angle of approach for 
literary students. We may read litera- 
ture for a number of purposes, but we 
ought to know in what department of 
studies a given reading falls.’”’ Notice in 
this statement by Wimsatt the rather 
curious logic: If a word has any meaning, 
it must have no more than one meaning! 
Surely this betrays a misunderstanding 
of the nature of language and meaning. 
And the must is uttered imperiously ; any 
other “angle of approach”’ is put to blush 
for not being “proper.’’ Wimsatt here 
echoes Theory of Literature, which asserts 
(in close accord with Wellek’s earlier ex- 
pressions of doctrine) that for literature 
the 

proper use—must be that use to which its na- 
ture (or its structure) designs it. ... What is 
its own nature? What is literature as such? 
What is ‘pure’ literature? . . 

What literature is, by modern definition, 
‘pure of’ is practical intent . .. and scientific 
intent. . . . Again, we don’t mean that a ‘pure’ 
novel or poem can’t, as a whole, be read ‘im- 
purely.’ All things can be misused. . . .? 


2René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of 
Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949), 
pp. 248-49, citing there only the most shortsighted 
kinds of practicality. This is not modified by indorse- 
ment of the kind of practicality that is wisdom 
nourished by imaginative literature. “Practicality is 
one enemy,” while, as for the claim that literature 
offers nonscientific truth, “these grandiose claims 
are by their very grandiosity difficult to defend” 


And from this bad defining, bad seman- 
tics, bad logic, our whole profession is 
told to derive a Guide to Life. 


II. IDEAL PATTERNS OR NORMS 


We must resist this purge, this attempt 
o “purify” literary studies. Genuine 
scholarship should break through de- 
partmental barriers, not impose them ar- 
bitrarily for the sake of a priori defini- 
tion. Biochemistry would never have 
been produced by telling the chemist that 
“all things can be misused” or by tolerat- 
ing a few professors allowed to teach half 
time in biology and half time in chemis- 
try so long as they agreed to be particu- 
larly pure young men and always think, 
first, “In what department of studies 
does this given reading of life now fall?”’ 
And the “structure” of a man-made arti- 
fact does not decide its function; quite 
the reverse. Definitions, structures, pat- 
terns, and departmental categories are 
not primary. They should remain de- 
rivative, and they should be valued for 
their various human uses. 

Definition is not an ultimate method 
of ascertaining either Truth or Duty. 
When Wellek asks what literary history 
is, as such, he means, of course, ‘‘What 
should it be?” For his own knowledge of 
the scholarly field is extensive. He knows 
that, empirically observed, literary his- 
tory is, and has been, something much 
more inclusive than what he means by 
the phrase. This, indeed, is what he ob- 
jects to. His proposed substitute for ex- 
isting practice deserves careful nips 
and thorough discussion. 

In this article I shall stay as clobe as 


(pp. 250-51). Before their book was planned I had 
written, and entitled, my dialogue, “The Suchness of 
Literature,” which I published in College English, 
October, 1949; I need add nothing here concerning 
the claims of literary wisdom and grandiosity. That 
dialogue was only tangent to the circle of Wellek’s 
argument. 
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possible to some of Wellek’s most recent 
publications, in spite of my conviction 
that he is now putting before the public 
the same theories that I have enjoyed 
debating with him for so many years. 
His theory, it seems to me, offers dan- 
gerous encouragement to the present 
American craze for dropping Literature 
and putting Pattern in its place. 

In August, 1949, Wellek called atten- 
tion to a fundamental difference be- 
tween his view and that of Croce. The 
clash is brief, and it is buried in a re- 
view,’ so that its significance may be 
missed. But the implications of this issue 
demand exploration. The ideal of literary 
history advocated by Wellek has been 
opposed, he tells us, in a paper by Croce 
written in 1917, “La Riforma della storia 
artistica e letteraria’’ (in Nuovi saggi di 
estetica [2d. ed.; Bari, 1926]). There 
Croce warned that “from a series of 
works of art we can never abstract oth- 
er general characters except those relat- 
ing to their matter because the act of ab- 
straction dissipates and destroys the in- 
dividuality of the work and also dissi- 
pates and destroys art as art.’’ Against 
this view Wellek argues thus: “All criti- 
cism is, after all, carried on by means of 
words, and all words, by their nature, are 
universals. .. . The process of criticism 
is a process of abstraction, and this is 
true whether we speak of an individual 
work or a group of works.” Surely 
Wellek’s point is not valid. The words of 
a lyric are words and therefore “uni- 
versals.’’ But a lyric really exists as an 
individual work of art. The evaluation of 
that one object should not be confused 
with the establishment, by a scholar, of 
ideal patterns (or definitions) in abstract- 


3 Concerning A Literary History of England, ed. 
Baugh (other contributors: Malone, Brooke, Sher- 
burn, Chew) (New York, 1948); Wellek’s review of 
this book appeared in Modern Philology, Vol. XLVII 
(August, 1949). 
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ing the general traits of “a group of 
works.”’ The difference between the two 
processes will be clear to almost anyone 
who has written a number of essays in 
literary criticism that focus on specific 
works of art from various angles—from 
both “proper”? and “improper’’ angles, 
even angles that are not “definitive” (to 
use Wimsatt’s term). Without that ex- 
perience a theorist might mistake “the 
process of criticism’’ for “a process of 
abstraction.” 

This kind of fundamental confusion 
makes me wonder what Wellek means 
when he says that literary historians too 
often fail to use criticism. Does he really 
mean criticism? If so, a humanist like 
Norman Foerster might applaud, taking 
this to mean that the literary professor 
should evaluate—ethically, socially, psy- 
chologically, etc. But a consideration of 
Wellek’s other statements shows that 
this is certainly not what he means. 
Does he merely mean that the defective 
historians fail to use abstraction? I be- 
lieve that this is what he means and that 
a careful reading of Theory of Literature 
would substantiate my interpretation. 
In that book he makes his theory depend 
on his concept of “norms.” Alternatively 
he calls them “‘values.’’ But they seem to 
be, instead, ideal patterns abstracted 
from the process of history. 

Therefore, at least for our immediate 
purposes, we may shelve further con- 
sideration of criticism—by which I mean 
evaluation of literature. After all, criti- 
cism is not the province Wellek has pro- 
posed to reform. Let us consider rather 
his positive theory of literary history, 
which comes out most clearly in his dis- 
cussion subsequent to the mention of 
Croce. He says at the end, “If the actual 
flow of history is to be revealed, we 
should show how an author changed the 
existing patterns, how and in what direc- 
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tion and, finally, why.” This sentence 
read closely confirms an impression oth- 
erwise a trifle vague: Wellek is not di- 
recting our attention to the pattern of 
Paradise Lost, the pattern of The Rape 
of the Lock, and the pattern of Don 
Juan, as might be done by some aesthetic 
formalists. He is asking the historian to 
keep his eyes fixed on some one “exist- 
ing”—or shall we say ideal?—pattern 
that three different poets might change. 
(Pope did not change the pattern of 
Paradise Lost, nor could any pattern by 
Pope be changed by Byron.) 

Suppose we grant, for the purposes of 
argument, that the man of letters should 
concern himself not with individual great 
books but with a growing Form called 
“The Epic” which went in a certain “di- 
rection” between 1667 and 1824. At least 
the historian might be allowed to turn 
his eyes away from such patterns and 
seek the causes of change in all sorts of 
unexpected places. But no. He too is di- 
rected to keep his attention fixed on the 
patterns, lest he be ridiculed as one who 
has ceased to be “literary.’’ For Wellek 
has added one of those startling state- 
ments, similar to others which make his 
theory so fascinating: “The last [i.e., the 
Why] seems the most obscure question, 
which cannot be answered by references 
to biographical accidents, psychological 
makeups, or even general social causes.”’ 
Or, as he puts it in Theory of Literature, 
a work of art is “always the latest work of 
art in a series of such works; it is drama, 
a novel, a poem ‘determined,’ so far as 
it is determined at all, by literary tra- 
dition and convention. The biographical 
approach actually obscures a proper 
comprehension of the literary process, 
since it breaks up the order of literary 
tradition.’’4 

This doctrine, if insisted on, would 
stultify advanced study of literature, or 


of any other subject. How can anyone be 
sure that the question of why cannot be 
answered by some social or biographical 
cause? At least the scholar should be free 
to consider such possibilities. Even if 
Wellek and Warren fail to win their ar- 
gument with the profession, they will 
have done our graduate schools a dis- 
service if they encourage in a number of 
susceptible young intellectuals a kind of 
superior contempt for biographical learn- 
ing, social studies, and psychology. In 
another area, Kapp has warned against 
allowing such definitions to limit re- 
search: 


The intrinsic connection and interpenetra- 
tion of the economic and the “non-economic” 
make it quite impossible to define the subject 
matter of economic science by means of general 
classifications. In fact, any delimitation of the 
scope of economic analysis is likely to yield only 
a distorted picture of the manifold problems 
with which economic science actually has to 
deal. . . . Indeed, as Myrdal emphasized, just 
as the chemist cannot draw any scientific con- 
clusions from the definition of chemistry as a 
science, so the definition of the subject matter of 
economics cannot be decisive as a scientific ar- 
gument for or against particular conclusions.§ 


That goes, too, for literary Wissenschaft. 
Economics, chemistry—is it necessary 
for us to pile up examples of the breadth 
and integration of learning? By 1866, in 
biology, “Darwin had really made it im- 
possible, except as an arbitrary and pro- 


4 Theory of Literature, p. 72. Cf.: ““We must con- 
ceive of genre as a ‘regulative’ concept, some under- 
lying pattern, a convention which is real, i.e. ef- 
fective because it actually molds the writing of con- 
crete works. . . in order to write a proper history, we 
shall have to keep in mind some temporal aim or 
type” (p. 274). Thus “genre study ... calls at- 
tention to the internal development of literature” 
(p. 245). 

S$ William Kapp, The Social Costs of Private Enter- 
prise (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), 
p. 249. He adds that the academics who refuse to 
consider “non-economic” costs like those of erosion, 
water pollution, and the impairment of human 
health have chosen to fight “from behind a non-ex- 
istent methodological wall.” 
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visional device, to think of life apart 
from environment.’ Wellek is horrified 
by the untidiness and variety in fields of 
advancing knowledge; he says, sadly, at 
the end of his review, “Today the usual 
‘literary history’ is a hodgepodge of 
methods, topics, and procedures.” In- 
deed yes. I should hope so! 

Why should any stigma be attached 
to the discovery of biographical or social 
causes for literary phenomena? Does 
Wellek himself feel ashamed of having 
written such sentences as the following 
(in Comparative Literature, spring, 1949, 
p. 157)? “Though wide stretches of Bal- 
zac’s work may not show it, he was in- 
spired by a peculiar type of romantic 
metaphysics, physics, or energetics, with 
its supposed laws of compensations, po- 
larities, fluids, etc.”” It would be amusing 
to count how many times Theory of 
Literature seems to recommend excom- 
munication for the kind of scholarship 
that would make such a statement about 
novels! In a scholarly way Wellek has 
noted the relationship between early 
nineteenth-century physics and La Peau 
de chagrin, at the very moment when he 
is warning the student (on pain of being 
considered “a man without a depart- 
ment’’) not to find nonliterary causes for 
literary developments, and not to relate 
art to its environment. Wellek himself is 
of course big enough to step across the 
boundaries he lays down so dogmatically, 
“by definition,” or “by modern defini- 
tion’’—and the more power to him for 
straying from his True Path. I am far 
from saying that he ought to remain con- 
sistently inside the neat, flimsy fences 
he has set up. 


Ill. SHADES OF HEGELIAN ABSOLUTISM 


Patterns formed by the mind—really 
hypotheses or convenient shorthand— 


* Paul B. Sears, Charles Darwin: The Naturalist as 
a Cultural Force (New York, 1950), p. 56. 
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are treated with undue respect by 
Wellek, perhaps because he has not com- 
pletely freed himself from Hegelian 
thought. In “The Theory of Literary 
History,” which he contributed to the 
work of the Prague Linguistic Circle al- 
most fifteen years ago, he said: “We 
must assume that there is an ultimate 
identity between thought and reality, 
between subject and object, otherwise 
we should have to despair of any possi- 
bility of knowledge’; and he quotes with 
approval Troeltsch: “The absolute is in 
the relative: yet not finally and fully in 
it; but always pressing towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting 
the mutual criticism of its relative indi- 
vidualizations—such is the last word of 
the philosophy of history.’’ There Wellek 
asserted (and he still insists on this as a 
matter of fact): “In the proper sense of 
the term not a single ‘History of English 
Literature,’ written in English, deserves 
this name, and matters are not very dif- 
ferent when we examine books written in 
French or German.” 

Yet, shortly after publishing this, he 
was collecting materials for his Rise of 
English Literary History. There you have 
the reach of Wellek’s mind. Most of us 
find it difficult to hold onto one of its 
poles while simultaneously grasping the 
other. I have been couvinced that we had 
better keep hold of his historical learning 
and let his theory go—contemplating it 
with detached pleasure as it soars into 
the empyrean. It was not born for earth. 
What if we tried to apply it, in our 
workaday world of scholarship, to write 
the ‘Rise’ of a Form, say, the modern 
Epic in English, while admitting that 
none is worthy of the name? And the 
historical process is not clarified by the 
evaluative connotations—“proper,”’ “de- 
serves,” ‘despair,’ “pressing towards 
fresh forms of self-expression” (the Ab- 
solute being the self that expresses). 
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Wellek, after quoting again Troeltsch’s 
remark about the Absolute, concludes a 
key chapter with the statement that 
“structure, sign, and value form three 
aspects of the very same problem and 
cannot be artificially isolated.”’” 

In a laudable effort to bring scholar- 
ship and criticism closer together, he 
has blurred certain boundaries. Notably 
he ignores the difference, in English, be- 
tween the meanings of “aesthetic” and 
“literary.” Historically speaking, theterm 
“literature”’ includes more than the art 
of literature. But Wellek’s theory cannot 
permit this.* It is arbitrary to set up such 
a Formalist definition of “art.” It is 
worse to deduce from this the nature of 
literature as it has existed historically. 
It is a reductio ad absurdum to use this 
“methodology” to liquidate such great 
authors as Emerson, Cicero, Montaigne, 
and Gibbon on the grounds that they are 
not fictional! 

Sometimes Wellek moves from norma- 
tive to historical abstractions without 
noting that these are different realms of 
discourse. For example, as a sound schol- 
ar he writes: 

If we examine the characteristics of the ac- 
tual literature which called itself or was called 
‘romantic’ all over the continent, we find 
throughout Europe the same conceptions of 
poetry and pf the workings and nature of poetic 
imagination, and the same conception of nature 
and its relation to man, and basically the same 
poetic style, with a use of imagery, symbolism, 
and myth which is clearly distinct from that of 
eighteenth-century neoclassicism ... the fol- 
lowing three criteria should be particularly con- 
vincing, since each is central for one aspect of 
the practice of literature: imagination for the 
view of poetry, nature for the view of the 
world, and symbol and myth for poetic style.9 


1 Theory of Literature, pp. 157-58. 

§ [bid., p. 11, in the chapter on “The Nature of 
Literature,” from which “The Function of Litera- 
ture” (the next chapter) is deduced. 

*“The Concept of ‘Romanticism’ in Literary 
History,” Part II, Comparative Literature, spring, 
1949, P. 147. ; 


Now it seems clear that to write literary 
history like this a scholar needs to have, as 
Wellek has, a considerable knowledge of 
philosophy, psychology, history, religion, 
perhaps even “folklore,” etc. He must 
be a master of a “hodgepodge of meth- 
ods, topics, and procedures.”’ His gen- 
eralizations may at any point involve 
nonaesthetic (what he would call “non- 
literary”) factors. How then can Wellek 
insist that “the literary period should be 
established by purely literary criteria” 
and that by “the anology of musical 
form’? we must trace “the history of 
literature as an art, in comparative iso- 
lation from its social history, the biog- 
raphies of authors,” etc.? His answer is 
simple. He would admit that he often 
writes what is not, by his definition, 
“literary” history, but “history of ideas.” 
His practice of the latter is what we 
would normally call excellent “literary 
history.”’ But his theory denies it that 
honorific title. And his theory involves a 
certain bias. Let me illustrate: He scolds 
Professor Chew for using some “assump- 
tions of nineteenth-century criticism: 
the badness of symbolism . . . the value 
of ‘sincerity.’’’** Thus Wellek as theorist 
thinks “the badness of symbolism”’ to be 
an assumptior of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but Wellek as objective scholar 
finds symbolism to be one of the charac- 
teristics of the nineteenth century, in so 
far as it was romantic. So much for the 
early nineteenth century. As for the end 
of the century, Wellek as literary his- 
torian is well enough acquainted with the 
Symbolist movement (ancestor of his 
own Russian Formalism) to know that 
one of the assumptions found in nine- 
teenth-century criticism is precisely the 
excellence of symbolism—and the irrele- 
vance of “‘sincerity.”” (See Oscar Wilde.) 
But meanwhile Wellek as critical theo- 
rist is so deeply indebted to the Symbol- 
© Theory of Literature, pp. 277 and 265. 
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ist movement that he would not be 
tempted to condemn his own assump- 
tions by calling them, pejoratively, 
“nineteenth-century.’”™ 

In my own opinion, the validity of a 
critical principle is not determined by 
noting the period in which it found ex- 
pression. But, if anyone thinks it is, how 
can he adhere to amy assumptions that 
are a century old—or, for that matter, 
fifteen years old? To a complete Hegeli- 
an, only “modern” definitions would 
seem logical, and only “new”’ criticism 
sound—not the New of fifteen years 
ago.” For Hegelian thought confuses 
fact, logic, chronology, and value. To 
write as if the “assumptions of nine- 
teenth-century criticism” could not in- 
clude admiration for symbolism consti- 
tutes nothing so trivial as a “‘slip”’ in the 
learning of an otherwise perfect scholar. 
I cite it rather as a product of the way 
of thinking about literary history that is 
being recommended to us. If we accept 
the theory that Absolute literary criti- 
cism has developed toward a goal, then 
the “New” critical thought is nearer 
that goal than nineteenth-century criti- 
cism. Vulgarly, one turns to the calendar 
to learn what is best. But there is a con- 
verse to this idolatry of the new: If the 
“New’”’ critics are pushing a certain aes- 
thetic principle, there will be a reluctance 
to label it “‘nineteenth-century”’ even if 
it was expressed by Pater, Wilde and 

* Scholars interested in the ‘““New’’ Criticism and 
its cognate, Wellek’s “New” Literary History,should 
read A. G. Lehmann’s The Symbolist Aesthetic in 
France, 1885-1895 (Oxford, 1950), itself a partisan 
defense of the treatment of poetry under the aspect 
of “art gua art” as “nothing more than form,” etc. 
(pp. 175-76). But even he objects when “the bulk of 
the profound human problems which are from time 


to time expressed in literature are put out of court, 
without right of appeal” (p. 72). 

The “New” Critic, Cleanth Brooks, wrote, 
predict that Theory of Literature will constitute 
nothing less than a new organum for literary studies” 
(Sewanee Review, summer, 1949, P. 377). 


Baudelaire. And, naturally, if an utter- 
ance by Professor Chew, writing in the 
middle of the twentieth century, is not 
liked, that can be dismissed as “‘nine- 
teenth-century.” 

A scholar less learned than Wellek 
(and who isn’t?) might be lured into a 
conception of literary development com- 
pletely vitiated by Wellek’s theory that, 
for a historical sequence, ‘‘an aim for this 
series must be postulated. The several 
parts of the series must be the necessary 
condition for the achievement of the 
end.’’'? Or, as he says in a passage from 
which I have already quoted, now adding 
italics: “In writing history it is not suffi- 
cient to put a series of critical analyses 
into a chronological order. If the actual 
flow of history is to be revealed, we 
should show how an author changed the 
existing patterns, how and in what direc- 
tion and, finally, why.” 


IV. THE AIM OF LITERARY CREATION 


Every time I have cited Theory of Lit- 
erature in this discussion I have done so 
with reluctance, simply because a presen- 
tation of the implications of that book, 
with respect to literary history alone, 
would take thirty pages. And I know of 
no American periodical which would 
print thirty pages on that subject. But I 
must quote once more from Wellek’s 
chapter “Literary History.” Mentioning 
his predecessors Brunetiére and Symonds, 
Wellek says that, in a proper conception 
of literary history, 
development means something else and some- 
thing more than change or even regular and 
predictable change. It seems obvious that it 
should be used in the sense elaborated by bi- 
ology. . . . [Close to “the real concept of histori- 
cal evolution” is . . . ] the evolution exemplified 
by the change from the brain of a fish to that of 
a man. Here no series of brains ever develops 
actually, but only some conceptual abstraction, 


3 Theory of Literature, p. 268. 
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‘the brain,’ definable in terms of its function. 
The individual stages of development are con- 
ceived as so many approximations to an ideal 
drawn from ‘human brain.’ 


But is it true that the biological scientists 
(as distinguished from Hegelian philoso- 
phers) tell us that what develops is ‘“‘only 
some conceptual abstraction’’? Does bi- 
ology talk about approximations to the 
ideal brain? It seems to me that histori- 
ans should not prejudice us in advance 
of the evidence by setting up an ideal 
pattern of “Elizabethan Drama’’ or 
“The Nineteenth-Century Novel.” To 
evaluate Trollope and Dickens by refer- 
ring them to the “ideal novel’ of, say, 
Henry James, would show critical inepti- 
tude, even if we knew which novel by 
James approximated that “‘ideal.’’ (I fear 
that such critical ineptitude has been in 
evidence during the last few decades.) 
But it would seem even more unwise— 
if not absurd—to present the facts about 
Trollope and Dickens, that is, literary 
history, as “several parts of the series’ 
necessary “for the achievement of the 
end.”” Who wrote the Caroline dramas 
that achieved the “aim” of As You Like 
It and King Lear? 

In England and America, perhaps also 
in France and Germany, it has ordinarily 
been assumed that a literary history 
should be about particular works of art 
in full recognition of their individuality. 
But Wellek would have us write about 
“patterns” and how an author changed 
them—how he changed them in the di- 
rection of some “‘end”’ or “aim” that was 
certainly not in the mind of the author. 
Think of Dickens, Marlowe, Fielding. 
“Such individuals,”’ says Hegel concern- 
ing “all great historical men” (which for 
us includes authors), “had no conscious- 
ness of the general Idea they were unfold- 


4 Ibid., p. 267. 


ing, while prosecuting those aims of 
theirs.” In literary history Wellek calls 
such an Idea a norm or pattern or, to our 
greater confusion, even a value. It is im- 
portant to notice that he is not referring 
to the form or pattern of the particular 
work of art, and certainly not to its val- 
ue, except perhaps its value for the kind 
of literary history that has never yet 
been written in English, French, or Ger- 
man. 

In answering Croce, Wellek even uses 
the word “particular” in reference not to 
individual works of art but to ideal ab- 
stract patterns: he envisages a literary 
history which will “be concerned, for all 
practical purposes, with a particular age, 
a particular genre, a particular theme or 
device and their development which are 
comparable to institutions as social ‘facts 
of coercion.’’’ In other words, he de- 
mands a literary historian who will write 
about the sort of “conceptual abstrac- 
tions” that supply chapter titles in ex- 
isting literary histories. He sometimes 
speaks of eighteenth-century novel’’ 
as if there were such a novel (a “pat- 
tern”) which by “coercion” or by 
“pressing towards”’ ever fresh expression 
of its Absolute “self”? produced such di- 
verse entertainers and moralists as De- 
foe, Richardson, Ann Radcliffe, Sterne, 
Godwin. He justifies this by overworking 
the analogy between what he recom- 
mends and the legitimate province of 
political history which Croce must rec- 
ognize. He seems to imply that the vari- 
ous and contradictory books by Bacon, 
Spenser, and Dekker were coerced by 
something called the ‘Elizabethan Age”’ 
in the same sense as the conduct of a 
statesman may be coerced by a custom, 
or by a doctrine, or by the English con- 
stitution. But that is to ignore, blithely, 
the vast difference between the individu- 
al creation of any one lyric, tragedy, 
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witticism, or tale and the general social 
development of institutions. On the basis 
of analogies, we are expected to jettison 
the scholarly activities of a whole pro- 
fession. 


V. EXCLUSIVENESS IN PATTERNS 


Many excellent procedures seem to 
Wellek benighted or ridiculous. He 
says contemptuously: “Literary histori- 
ans tell us of . . . the discussions on evo- 
lution . . . the love affairs of Shelley and 
Byron ... the history of the Don Juan 
story, etc.” By this time we are not 
surprised at Wellek’s irritation with the 
facts about the lyric poets of Romantic 
persuasion; they do dreadful things to 
his theory about the “comparative iso- 
lation” of the literary process from life 
and experience. But an unsophisticated 
reader might have thought that “the 
history of the Don Juan story”’ came well 
within the circle of “existing patterns’ 
which an author could change. We might 
ask: When did Epipsychidion change 
existing patterns—the day it was fin- 
ished, or conceived, or published? What 
is the year in which to date the change in 
existing patterns effected by The Prelude, 
published in 1850? What about its best 
poetic passages, written half a century 
earlier? What would either “pattern” 
have been in 1865 if those two poems 
had not ‘“‘changed”’ them? How do we go 
about ascertaining their “direction” or 
“aim’’? And if the latter “must be pos- 
tulated,’’ who tells us what is the right 
postulation—the poet, the historian, his 
reviewer, or the Absolute? These are 
some of the questions that we should be 
able to answer, if Wellek has accurately 
defined for us the nature of literary his- 
tory. 

And he insists that his definitions are 
sure enough to justify the condemnation 
of much actual scholarship in the field. 


ENGLISH 


He deplores the fact that Professor 
Chew, obligated to offer a comprehensive 
history of nineteenth-century literature, 
should include “discussions on evolu- 
tion.” Earlier in the same review he has 
objected to Chew for “even going into 
such topics as . . . the rise of evolution- 
ism.’ Well—T. H. Huxley did write 
literature. And evolutionary thought is 
important for many a poet and novelist 
in the succeeding generations. Even the 
most Definitive thought cannot conjure 
that reality away. Must we require that 
it be eliminated from a comprehensive 
survey of Victorian literature? Of course 
not. In such a work (never intended to be 
a Formgeschichte) we can tolerate, indeed 
we might actually demand, some treat- 
ment of “the rise of evolutionism.”’ His- 
tory making the exclusions prescribed by 
Wellek could not give us an adequate 
grasp of the literature of the nineteenth 
century. Yet his own theory is that the 
business of the literary historian is to 
show how “an author changed the ex- 
isting patterns.’’ If ever author did that, 
it was T. H. Huxley. Obviously, then, 
Wellek is ruling out intellectual patterns, 
as he has ruled out, apparently, the Don 
Juan tradition and similar “myths” and 
as he rules out the social and economic 
pattern as a determinant in literary 
events. If I had made these applications 
myself, I might be told that I had failed 
to understand. Suppose I had said, “‘Wel- 
lek, your theory as stated would lead to 
the omission of evolutionism in a history 
of Victorian literature.” But this particu- 
lar application of his theory he has made 
for himself. 

In the Kenyon Review (summer, 1949) 
he presents as worthy of ridicule the 
“concept of literature” on which fifty- 
five scholars based the new Literary His- 
tory of the United States, for, he says, this 
conception would “make for the integra- 
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tion of American literature into the total 
history of American civilization.”’ These 
are his words, written not as praise but 
as a condemnation. When he comes down 
to cases, he confirms my fears that his 


theory, if widely accepted, would greatly 
impoverish literary history. What real 
scholar would be willing to devote his 
career to so meager and shrunken a 
thing? Certainly not Wellek. 


Sinclair Lewis as Teacher 


MARGARET WATERMAN" 


Exeven years ago this fall Sinclair 
Lewis arrived almost unannounced at 
the University of Wisconsin to teach a 
class in writing. The course lasted only 
a few weeks, for he left almost as sudden- 
ly as he came. But those weeks were 
stimulating and exciting for those of us 
in the class. 

By the time a lamp had been requi- 
sitioned for him and a fresh blotter of 
institutional green laid on a desk, he was 
in town. The English department secre- 
tary was kept busy answering telephone 
inquiries about the class, and miscella- 
neous townsfolk—chiefly women—were 
haunting both the registrar’s and the 
English offices to find out how to “get 
in.”’ The English professors were some- 
what dazzled by the sudden limelight in- 
to which the department had been 
plunged. One moment they beamed, flat- 
tered that Lewis had chosen to give 
teaching a try at Wisconsin; again they 
glowered, envisioned themselves as aca- 
demic Babbitts and Elmer Gantrys in 
some future best-seller. 

Neither the English Department nor 
the registrar’s office was called on to de- 
cide what was becoming an important 
question—how big the class would be 
and who would be allowed to sign up. 
Sinclair Lewis had decided that ahead of 


* Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve 
University. 


time. He would take twenty students, 
and he would choose them himself. 
Those interested in trying out for a 
place would submit a piece of writing by 
the next day, he announced. I have no 
way of knowing how many would-be 
writers turned in samples of their work; 
but there were certainly fewer manu- 
scripts than there were people who had 
talked about registering. You either got 
in or you didn’t. There were no auditors. 
But there were always several curious 
people standing in the corridor before 
and after class, and they may have 
pressed their ears to the door after it was 
closed for all we ever knew or cared. I 
have little impression of the members of 
the class. They were mostly young, and 
there was at least one university sopho- 
more in the group. But there was a pro- 
fessor’s wife too. 
We met one afternoon a week. The 
class must have lasted two hours, I sup- 
pose, but, recollected in tranquillity , the 
sessions seem much shorter than the two- 
hour seminars in which we graduate stu- 
dents droned out the results of our re- 
search. We met in an ordinary classroom 
on the second floor of Bascom Hall, one 
of those drab, characterless rooms where 
the wooden chair-arms bear the scars of 
years of student doodling. And in addi- 
tion to the regular class Lewis had fairly 
long conferences with all of us—not in 
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the office with its new lamp and fresh 
blotter but in a house he had leased. We 
were each to plan and write a novel of 
our own. And he insisted on a novel rath- 
er than a series of shorter pieces, which 
would give less opportunity for working 
out a complicated whole. These novels 
we discussed in conference after he had 
read such plans and samples as we had 
turned in to him. In class we spent a 
good deal of time discussing a never-to- 
be-written co-operative novel. The ob- 
ject of this exercise was obviously to give 
us the practice of thinking out and plan- 
ning a narrative with some plot to it. 

He furnished the nucleus of the class 
novel, an idea perhaps inspired by some 
local news item. It was to be about two 
professional men on a hunting trip in 
northern Wisconsin. After several days 
away from home (time enough for their 
beards to grow) they were picked up by 
a village sheriff who mistook them for 
criminals whose description they hap- 
pened to fit. Such plot as we worked out 
was to involve their being held for two or 
three days in a Wisconsin village. And 
our task was to work out the plot, to 
evolve logical explanations for what was 
really plot manipulation. Why didn’t 
they have proper identification? If they 
had come in a car, what had happened 
to it? Why couldn’t telephone calls to 
their home city clear them? We planned 
the village and decided what kind of 
people lived there and why they were so 
suspicious. (That was easy, for northern 
Wisconsin has long played host to Chi- 
cago gangsters.) One member of the 
class made a map of the town, which we 
named Olson Falls, or something equally 
colorless and Scandinavian. Another in- 
vestigated the sport of curling, which, 
for some reason that now escapes me, 
occupied the residents of Olson Falls dur- 
ing the winter. 
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Many of the things Lewis had to say 
about writing and writers stemmed from 
our discussion of this novel. Others he 
gave us in informal lecture fashion. 
Somehow I’ve remembered many of 
them. I have no notes for the course, for 
I lost most of my notes and papers in a 
flood a few years ago. But I remember 
most of what was in such notes as I took 
—more from those four or five meetings 
than I do of several full-year courses. 

He insisted, for instance, on our nam- 
ing both the book and the main charac- 
ters in the very beginning. Without 
names the characters didn’t seem really 
to exist. He was, of course, much inter- 
ested in names himself and collected 
hundreds of them to choose from. I re- 
member his speaking of alliterative 
names as “‘taking”’ well, especially such 
subtly alliterative ones as Carol Kenni- 
cott. Titles of books, he said, were mere 
handles. They needn’t be profound or 
especially significant, but they should be 
something people could remember. A 
good name makes a good title, he said, 
like Elmer Gantry, Arrowsmith, Ann 
Vickers. 

He stressed the importance of knowing 
details, whether you used the details in 
your writing or not. You should be able 
to answer all sorts of questions about 
your main characters just as you could 
about your best friends. You should 
know how each would act in any con- 
ceivable situation. How would your hero 
behave at a musicale? In a small-town 
barbershop? At a Sunday-school picnic? 
Once when we were discussing such 
things, he stopped suddenly and asked 
a member of the class, “Where are my 
glasses?”’ The boy passed as a good ob- 
server of detail when he was able to re- 
port not only where they were at the mo- 
ment but that they had been in and out 
of both his pocket and the case several 
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times during the class. It is hard to think 
that anyone could have failed on that 
question though. Somehow we could 
hear every word he said and at the same 
time follow with fascination the quick, 
jerky movements of his nervous hands. 
He was never quiet for one moment. De- 
tails of places were just as important as 
character details. He encouraged us to 
make careful plans and maps of the 
imaginary towns in our novels. 

There were other suggestions on writ- 
ing habits. He recommended recopying 
a page of manuscript, for instance, to 
throw us back into the mood of a piece 
of composition that had been laid aside. 
He talked about the differences in dia- 
logue for narrative and for drama—he 
was working on a play himself at the 
time. He recommended letting para- 
graphs take care of themselves, disre- 
garding conventional ideas. The eye 
rather than logic frequently dictates 
when a paragraph should end. He talked 
about the advisability of dealing with 
literary agents and gave us a list of 
reputable ones likely to be interested in 
unknown writers. But two ‘“‘speeches”— 
both directed at individual members of 
the class—stand out clearest in my mind, 
one on being overcritical, one on the level 
of decency. 

One member of the class habitually 
found flaws in every suggestion made for 
the class novel. The names were all 
wrong; people wouldn’t act like that. 
Nothing was right. After two or three 
meetings of the class at which the stu- 
dent’s wet-blanket criticisms fell heavily 
about us, Sinclair Lewis delivered his 
ultimatum: no more tearing down unless 
you have something constructive to 
offer. It’s perfectly easy to find flaws, 
weak spots, he told him, but you have no 
business to specialize in looking for 
flaws. It is always easy to see faults in 


the work of others and in your own. Most 
of us can look in a mirror and be almost 
completely dissatisfied with what we see, 
but we can’t refuse to accept it. So in art 
there are many things we must accept. 
Writers make mistakes in creating, some- 
times produce inferior work. But the 
greatest sin is not inferior work; the 
greatest sin is tearing down, never build- 
ing for yourself or for anyone else, never 
making the effort to produce. 

The other speech he made after class 
one day to a young Hemingway follower 
who was apparently giving Lewis pages 
of short, choppy sentences consisting 
chiefly of certain four-letter Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables and variations thereof. 
Like many young writers, the boy felt 
daring and modern, and he was amazed 
to have Lewis take offense. ““You can’t 
write like that until you’ve proved you 
can do something else, until you are | 
Hemingway,’’ Lewis told him. You have 
to be accomplishing something more than 
proving that you can write bawdy talk. 
The boy was baffled. Suppose he chose 
to write about low characters. How was 
he to decide what level of decency the 
public would accept from him? And 
Lewis immediately supplied him with a 
criterion. “Think of me teaching this 
class,” he said. “I’m not inhibited— 
you’ve seen that. I speak freely to this 
group. But I know many words which I 
wouldn’t think of using here. There are 
subjects I wouldn’t discuss. And that’s a 
simple, workable standard for you to 
use—at least until you are an established 
writer. Put onto paper only the things 
that would go in this class.”’ 

We all wished there had been more of 
those classes. He was the most intense, 
the most stimulating teacher we had 
ever seen. Never for one moment did he 
let us forget what serious business writing 
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is, what hard work. And we learned this 
from him if we hadn’t known it before: 
good writing may bring one fame, but 
that is no end in itself. “If you’re only 
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after fame,”’ he told us, “better take up 
prize-fighting. There’s no doubt about 
it. You’ll draw a bigger crowd at the sta- 
tion every time.” 


Science and the Literary Imagination 
in the United States 


OSCAR CARGILL" 


Tue question of whether science affects 

the literary imagination is a far more 

provocative question than the question 

of whether the discoveries of science af- 

fect the imagination. It is a question of 

whether an allegedly extraneous method 

is evocative of results or whether some 

novel interpretation of familiar materials 

excites to literary creation or frustrates 

it. Analysis is further complicated in each 

instance by simulated use of either meth- 

od or materials when the literary artist is 

in no real way affected. It is customary, 

for example, to assume that Walt Whit- 

man was cognizant of the theories of 

evolution and utilized them. Did he not 

cry, ‘Hurrah for positive science!’’? And 

did he not describe himself as the product 

of evolution? 

Before I was born out of my mother generations 
guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing 
could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to the orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their 
mouths and deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ’d to com- 
plete and delight me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 


Yet this passage from the “Song of My- 
self”’ is preceded by one which seems im- 
mediately to negate it: 

* New York University. 


We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters 
and summers, 

There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead 
of them. 

Births have brought us richness and variety, 

Other births will bring us richness and variety. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller, 

That which fills its period and place is equal to 
any. 

That is, evolution to Whitman is a 
process without values or, perhaps better 
(though it is the same thing), a process 
with equal values at any two stages se- 
lected at random for comparison. But 
this idea is a fixed idea with him and not 
a product of his acquaintance with evolu- 
tion: 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the 
journey-work of the stars 

And the pismire is equally perfect... . 

It is the result of a prodigious equali- 

tarianism—the central thing in Whit- 

man—which levels God down to man: 

I have said that the soul is not more than the 
body 


And I have said that the body is not more than 


the soul, 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than 
one’s self is... . 


If I have read Whitman aright, he has 
accommodated evolution in his poetry 
but has been untouched by it, more or 
less as we would move over mechanically 
on a seat in the subway to accommodate 
a standee without being able to tell after- 
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ward what the person was like. Indeed, 

those who have made out Whitman to be 

affected by science have apparently 

missed his own flat denial: 

Trippers and askers surround me 

People I meet, the effect on me of . . . 

The latest dates, discoveries, inventions. . . . 

These [the inventions, etc.] come to me days 
and nights and go from me again, 

But they are not the Me myself. 

Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what 

Iam, 

Stands amused, complacent... . 

As in the case of Whitman, much of 
the supposed influence of science upon 
the literary imagination in America may 
be dismissed as mere accommodation. 

Another inconsequential use to which 
science or scientific discoveries may be 
put is employment to substantiate a 
mood already settled in. The scientific 
pretensions of Henry Adams (though not 
of his brother Brooks) may be so cate- 
gorized. Coming back from England in 
1868 fired with the idea that what Amer- 
ica needed was a political commentator 
like him who wrote the annual summaries 
of Parliament in the Edinburgh Review, 
Adams by his ineptitude embarrassed his 
father, who had presidential ambitions 
and was summoned home from the na- 
tional capital to teach at Harvard. This 
failure and his later indifferently received 
effort to establish an influential political 
salon in Washington brought him to the 
conclusion that a world which could not 
use an Adams was a very inferior sort of 
world, indeed. “The progress of evolu- 
tion from President Washington to Presi- 
dent Grant, was alone evidence enough 
to upset Darwin.’”’ When Henry Adams 
learned that energy as expended always 
took the form of heat and was then dissi- 
pated into the cold interstellar spaces, he 
elaborated this physical theory into a 
demonstration of the inevitable decline 
of civilization. Is not thought a form of 


energy? Then it, too, is dissipated, and 
having, as he believed, reached its apogee 
of expression in the thirteenth century, it 
had swung into an accelerating decline 
that could be charted on graph paper. 
Yet is it proper to assign Adams’ deduc- 
tions to an imagination stimulated by 
science? Rather are they not the product 
of his mood? Has he not simply seized 
upon a current discovery of his time to 
substantiate a position already arrived 
at? What real degree of observation is 
there in this? 

Still another alleged effect of science 
may be considerably discounted. That is 
what may be termed the secondhand use 
of science. In defining naturalism, for ex- 
ample, it is customary to say that it is a 
literary by-product of the scientific de- 
terminism which is at the core of the 
evolutionary theory. I believe that a 
French Naturalist like Taine was directly 
and powerfully affected by the evolu- 
tionary theories in the air at his time, but 
I need it demonstrated to me that the 
Americans, Stephen Crane and Frank 
Norris, were affected by anything more 
than French literary naturalism. It was 
the French novel and not the specula- 
tions of geologists, zodlogists, and biolo- 
gists which moved these two Americans. 
A still more dramatic demonstration of 
American unconsciousness of ultimate 
scientific motivation lies in our imitation 
of the French Symbolist poets. I cannot 
think of a single American Symbolist af- 
fected by the discovery that man be- 
longed ostensibly with the beasts rather 
than with the angels, a discovery which 
worked powerfully on the imagination of 
Stéphane Mallarmé, as everyone knows. 

Yet however much the effect of science 
may be discounted in certain literary cre- 
ations as too remote or as merely simu- 
lated, there remains a large body of lit- 
erature upon which its influence is seem- 
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ingly too palpable to be denied. Because 
to him the artist and the evangel were 
one, because he equated religion and lit- 
erature, Emerson’s famous declaration, 
“The religion that is afraid of science dis- 
honors God and commits suicide,’’ may 
be supposed to have committed him in 
regard to literature as well. Indeed, he in- 
structs “Man Thinking” (who to him is 
the creative artist) that the first object of 
his study should be Nature. But the facts 
solicited from Nature, he goes on, are 
merely “‘knowledge’’; if knowledge is ‘“‘to 
ripen into truth,” it must be tested by 
action. This observation does not make 
Emerson merely a pragmatist, but it 
makes him a scientist as well. 

Reams have been written on what sci- 
ence is. A good textbook definition of a 
generation ago ran like this: “Science is a 
branch of study concerned with the es- 
tablishment by induction of verifiable 
general laws.”’ Implicit in this hoary defi- 
nition is the suggestion that science will 
accumulate a gradually expanding body 
of general laws until all Nature is codi- 
fied. But general laws or assumptions are 
the detritus of time; they are what any 
generation inherits. All Nature is codi- 
fied for each of us when we arrive and 
everything has been “verified.” One is a 
scientist only when he challenges the as- 
sumptions he inherits. Science is method- 
ical skepticism; it believes that truth is 
‘something other.’’ Mr. Roy Chesnut, in 
charge of training researchers in the Bell 
Telephone laboratories, tells all neo- 
phytes to take nothing for granted; they 
must persist in trying to do the thing 
that everybody says will not work—the 
most valuable processes and inventions 
have come that way. Not a talkative 
man, he blurted out to me when I pressed 
him on this subject, “I would almost say 
there are no truths.’’ What I think he 
meant to say is that time is a factor in 
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truth, that truth is relative—it is what 
will work for us. 

Now Emerson held this point of view 
for a time at any rate, as many passages 
in his work reveal. “We can never sur- 
prise Nature in a corner,’”’ he writes; 
“never find the end of a thread.” And 
again, “It is not the intention of Nature 
that we should live by general laws.” 
And yet again, “We can point nowhere 
to anything final.... Total Nature is 
growing like a field of maize in July; is 
becoming something else; is in rapid 
metamorphosis.”’ In so transient and 
plastic a world, the verities, too, seemed 
in motion; consequently, Emerson wrote: 
“Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this.’”’ In 
this vein he anticipated William James 
and John Dewey. It is the latter espe- 
cially who has made us see that a world 
of ascertainable certainties is a world in 
which intelligence could not permanently 
abide. Once all the facts were “‘in,’’ once 
everything was codified, only one kind of 
conduct—a mechanical conformity— 
could be tolerated. A world of certainties 
is a world of robots. A world in constant 
metamorphosis is the only proper habita- 
tion for a mind. We must not confuse, 
however, a desire for security—which is 
inherent in good social arrangements— 
with a foolish wish for certainty, even 
though either may be approximated in a 
generation. The former could be achieved 
only by the most arduous political and 
intellectual effort; the latter, by torpor 
and the exertion of no intelligence at all. 

If it is scientific to conceive of the 
world as properly in flux, it is unscientific 
to contend for a perfect society or utopia 
in such a world. The aim of mankind 
should be “the good society”—one so 
plastic that it adjusts itself readily to 
man’s needs, especially under conditions 
of technological change where whole 
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masses may be put out of employment 
overnight while other masses find them- 
selves profitably engaged in the produc- 
tion of things undreamed of yesterday 
morning. Because he dreamed of a rigid 
utopia in Looking Backward and its se- 
quel, Edward Bellamy, ostensibly the 
most “scientific” of fictionists and a 
predecessor of H. G. Wells, is in reality 
one of the least scientific of thinkers. 
Utilization of the discoveries of science 
or even of the potential discoveries of 
science—for Edward Bellamy in some 
measure anticipated the radio—may, 
then, even lead one astray if one’s ap- 
proach or method is not scientific. 

It is this thought that makes one hesi- 
tate to assign final values to literature 
that is dependent fundamentally upon 
comparatively recent “scientific’’ discov- 
eries. When I first read and when I first 
saw Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord, I 
did not believe that play could ever be 
improved upon for its exposition of the 
possessive mother. But after I had 
taught the thing a number of times, Mrs. 
Phelps lost all flesh and blood for me and 
became merely the formal demonstration 
of a theorem out of Freud. For some rea- 
son she came before me vividly again, 
but to her great disadvantage, when I 
was witnessing Tennessee Williams’ The 
Glass Menagerie. The possessive mother 
in the latter play who nags her son Tom 
until he runs away seems to be untheo- 
rized, but she has been observed micro- 
scopically by the author himself; hence 
she lives on the stage and in rereading as 
Mrs. Phelps does not. Williams also in- 
fuses his methodical and skeptical dis- 
section of a mother with all the tender 
attention that a laboratory specialist 
gives a specimen—and this helps, too. 

There is nothing so transient, if our 
view is correct, as a recent “scientific”’ 
discovery, and nothing possibly more 


perdurable than the scientific method if 
correctly employed. We begin to wonder, 
properly, if Eugene O’Neill was wise to 
put quite so much reliance as he did in 
Freud and Jung in some of his plays. 
Nina Leeds of Strange Interlude never 
carried conviction to me, I confess: she 
was so stuffed with recent theory that 
individuality was crowded out. She was 
not even “a case history” but a whole 
psychopathic ward. Again, note the 
unhappy result upon The Emperor Jones 
of O’Neill’s having given credence to 
Jung’s belief that the subconscious, or 
unconscious, houses racial as well as indi- 
vidual memories. The play makes one 
uncomfortable today because of its im- 
plication—which I am sure was never the 
author’s—that the Negro is more apt to 
revert to his savage past than is the white 
man. Franz Boas or Ruth Benedict 
would think this a very naive idea. Ab- 
sorption in recent theory must have dis- 
tracted the dramatist, a humane man, 
from the meaning of his play, from the 
inference he would have least liked 
drawn. 

An objection may be raised that in 
citing Freudian theory as scientific I 
have substituted a pseudo-science for the 
real thing; my answer, of course, is: 
What is the real thing? And how, if ever, 
can the literary man know? Literary his- 
tory indicates, it would seem to me, the 
inadvisability, if one is a literary man, of 
relying upon either scientific or pseudo- 
scientific discovery. Once it was accepted 
as fact that the height of the mountains 
and the depths of the oceans had a nice 
correspondence. Emerson made some 
verses out of the fact: 


Mountain tall 
And ocean deep 
Trembling balance 
Duly keep. ... 
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But today the verses need annotation. 
So, too, would Whitman’s line— 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb— 


though it was equally good theory. Am I 
wrong in saying that where Edgar Allan 
Poe followed his own process of scientific 
reasoning, as in Gold Bug,” ““Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” and ‘‘The Pur- 
loined Letter,”’ that he carries more con- 
viction than he does in those tales where 
he relied upon the latest “‘scientific’”’ dis- 
coveries of his age, for example, in “The 
Facts in the Strange Case of M. Valde- 
mar,” “The Descent into the Mael- 
strom,’’ and ‘‘A MS Found in a Bottle’’? 
Does not this reveal a moral? It is prob- 
ably safe to cite the discovery of atomic 
power in a novel, but to make the action 
wholly dependent upon its use is poor 
literary strategy and probably bad sci- 
ence. 

The methodical skepticism of Theo- 
dore Dreiser in his major novels is the 
explanation of his power, not his inferior 
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imitation, say, of George Moore. This 
does not mean that Dreiser’s inductions 
are correct or final; they may be correct 
only long enough for us to entertain and 
dismiss them. For my part, I think them 
as sound as much of our “‘scientific’’ dis- 
covery. It is in scientific method only 
that the literary artist and scientist meet 
safely as equals. And if I may add a final 
note: The truth which needs most vend- 
ing today by creative writers is that a 
world of change and flux (so deplored by 
Mr. T. S. Eliot) is the only world in 
which art and science have any immor- 
tality. It is a world in which predestina- 
tion and determinism are the least opera- 
tive; in the infinite permutations of flux 
anything is possible—including freedom 
of the will, credence in which George 
Santayana terms the American illusion. 
If so, it tickles one pleasantly, like a 
sound heart under the ribs. “Nothing 
solid is secure,’’ wrote Emerson; “‘every- 
thing tilts and rocks. Even the scholar is 
not safe; he too is searched and revised.” 


caching “Henry the Fifth 


ROBERT BERKELMAN' 


Way does Shakespeare’s Henry V, ap- 
parently obvious and clear cut, continue 
to evoke such disparate reactions to its 
title-role character and to the quality of 
its patriotism? 

Several widely used collections praise 
the play lavishly. Hardin Craig’s edition, 
for instance, maintains that Shakespeare 
deliberately conceived his Henry V as the 
ideal prince of the Renaissance, as es- 
tablished in such works as Castiglione’s 
Il Cortegiano, Elyot’s The Governour, and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. In An Inter- 
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pretation of Shakespeare Professor Craig 
continues to laud the play for its “noble 
sentiment, exalted rhetorical poetry, and 
deep human appeal.’’? T. M. Parrott’s 
collection calls Henry ‘‘the ideal king, a 
miracle of wisdom, valor, and trium- 
phant success,” though he is not neces- 
sarily to be considered the dramatist’s 
ideal man. Toward such a friendly king, 
Parrott assures us, “the spirit of patriot- 


2 Shakespeare (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1931), P- 321. 

3 Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of Shakespeare 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1948), p. 153. 
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ism may flow in full measure and perhaps 
the final lesson of this last of Shake- 
speare’s histories is the dear worth of 
love of country and of the reciprocal tie 
which unites the leader and the led.’’ 
Oscar J. Campbell, likewise, contends 
that “Shakespeare’s Henry V is unmis- 
takably an ideal English sovereign” and 
that the play, “a dramatic lyric on a 
lofty theme,” is “no narrowly patriotic 
play, but one which glorifies a generous 
conception of England’s destiny.’’s 

On the other hand, as long ago as 1817, 
William Hazlitt found the theatrical 
Henry not a paragon but “a very amiable 
monster.’’ “Because his own title to the 
crown was doubtful, he laid claim to that 
of France. . . . In public affairs he seems 
to have no idea of any rule of right or 
wrong, but brute force, glossed over with 
a little religious hypocrisy and archi- 
episcopal advice.””® To W. B. Yeats, also, 
this supposedly ideal king was “‘remorse- 
less and undistinguished,” a person of 
“‘gross vices” and “coarse nerves.”’ Nor 
did the poet Masefield, in 1911, think 
well of him. To Masefield he was “a 
popular hero who is as common as those 
who love him” and who “woos his bride 
like a butcher.’’* Brander Matthews sus- 
pected that the patriotic fervor is 
“often perilously close to jingoism, if not 
to claptrap.”’® As far as the play has any 
theme, Hazelton Spencer believed, it 
“presents a semi-Fascist ideal.’”*® Mark 

4 Shakespeare (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938), pp. 435 and 436. 

5 The Living Shakespeare (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949), pp. 465 and 467. 

6 Characters of Shakespeare's Plays (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934), pp. 168-69. 

1 Ideas of Good and Evil (New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1903), p. 163. 


8 William Shakespeare (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1911), pp. 120, 121. 


9 Shakespeare as a Playwright (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913), p. 123. 
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Van Doren, who perhaps of all critics has 
been most keenly aware of the play’s 
flaws, has little respect for the hollow ef- 
fects of the work, its bloated style, or its 
“direct and puerile appeal to the patri- 
otism of the audience.”’* 

Which of these sharply contradictory 
groups is right? Or is a fraction of the 
truth to be found in each camp? 

The more enthusiastic admirers of 
Shakespeare’s Henry tend to ignore all 
but the good in him and to concentrate 
only upon what the dramatist derived 
from such hagiographic chroniclers as 
Holinshed, who in the current fashion 
made Henry out to be a perfect model of 
princehood and honor and a spotless 
king. Unquestionably Shakespeare, also, 
in this play written quite likely to adver- 
tise the inauguration of the new Globe 
Theatre, sought with special concern to 
please the audience with a flattering por- 
trait of their popular hero. Indeed, he all 
but smothered with eulogy this “star of 
England,” this “mirror of all Christian 
kings.” 

But anyone who reads carefully and 
without bias can just as certainly dis- 
cover under the swell of encomium strong 
countercurrents that lead one to suspect 
that “our bending author’ was not so 
much writing out of his own heartfelt 
conviction as straining himself profes- 
sionally to give his audience what it 
wanted. 

This trumped-up exuberance is most 
clearly seen in the kind of patriotism 
which the play arouses. Ought we agree 
with the scholar who assures us that 
“Shakespeare’s love of country finds its 
full expression in this play’’?” If so—if 

%© The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p. 199. 

™ Shakespeare (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1939), PP. 170-71. 

Parrott, op. cit., p. 436. 
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Shakespeare’s highest concept of patri- 
otism is to be found here—we should 
blush for him; for much of it is nothing 
better than adolescent jingoism gar- 
nished with resplendent rhetoric and de- 
signed to titillate the barren groundlings. 
Another commentator, however, has also 
written: “The Jingoes, pray observe, are 
all in the French camp—all but Captain 
MacMorris.’”** But is this true? 


Even the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
supposedly a high-minded spiritual lead- 
er, gloats over the memory of the Black 
Prince, who licked the pride of France 
with half his forces; and jingoistically 
the churchman assures Henry that he 
need now employ no more than one 
quarter of his forces to shake all France 
(I, 2, 213-20). Thereupon the ruthlessly 
aggressive King vows to bend to his will 
or break into pieces the realm to which 
he actually had even less claim, as he 
must have realized, than his father had 
to the English throne. Nevertheless, he 
jingoistically threatens the French am- 
bassadors (I, 2, 273-80): 


But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state, 
Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France; 
For that I have laid by my majesty 

And plodded like a man for working-days, 
But I will rise there with so full a glory 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France. . . . 


When Shakespeare tires of such Eng- 
lish boasting, he calls upon the enemy to 
praise the invaders. “Dieu de batailles!”’ 
exclaims the Constable of France, “where 
have they this mettle?” Give them great 
meals of beef and iron, he admits, and 
they will eat like wolves and fight like 
devils (III, 5, 15 ff., and III, 7, 150 ff.). 
Or (most monstrously presumptuous of 
all!) the English King himself blames his 


"3 Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare of Stratford (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926), p. 147. 
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very jingoism upon the French (III, 6, 
154 ff.): 
Yet forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus! This your air of France 
Hath blown the vice in me. 


Surely such stuff does not constitute 
Shakespeare’s finest patriotism. Surely 
he has to his credit too many authentic 
triumphs to solicit praise for these coun- 
terfeits. This cheap jingoism, rather, 
competes with the vilification of Joan of 
Arc in Henry VI. 

Under all this fabricated bombast, 
however—because Shakespeare is Shake- 
speare and cannot entirely exclude his 
genuine self—we can occasionally hear 
his true voice. We can hear it in the less 
bumptious, more inward passages such 
as the news of Falstaff’s death (II, 3), 
Harry’s campfire friendliness with his 
troops (IV, 1, 103-96), and the King’s 
soliloquy on ceremony (IV, 1, 247-301). 
We need not credit with much sincerity, 
though, Henry’s prayer to the god of 
battles (IV, 1, 306 ff.), because its ap- 
parent remorse over his father’s seizure 
of the English crown fades woefully in 
the light of his own desire to snatch the 
French one. The Duke of Burgundy’s 
poignant lament over mangled peace 
(V, 2, 29-67) does much more to wash 
away the brassy taste of the militant fan- 
fare with which the dramatist felt he had 
to catch the injudicious many. All these 
more sincere passages, it is significant to 
note, come fresh and earnestly moving 
from Shakespeare himself, not from his 
sources or from his need to flatter the 
audience. 

Instead of echoing editors, then, who 
are content to call this Shakespeare’s 
most patriotic play and Henry his ideal 
king, the alert teacher will seize this rich 
opportunity to cultivate his students’ 
powers of discrimination. Rather than 
assuming either the panegyrists or the 
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detractors to be entirely right, he will see 
that this play calls for careful modifica- 
tion and will concentrate therefore upon 
distinguishing as clearly as he can be- 
tween what deserves admiration and 
what is worthy of nothing better than 
distaste. He will aim at a more mature 
understanding of patriotism, of poetry, 
and of character. 

“Tell me what you like, and I'll tell 
you what you are,” said John Ruskin. 
Readers of intelligent likes and dislikes 
will neither condemn nor overpraise 
Henry’s famous rally speech at Harfleur. 
It deserves all the sensitive, critical con- 
sideration that we can give it. 

. .. But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 


O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean 
(III, 1, 1 ff.). 


This is what Sir Walter Scott would 
call the “big bow wow”’ style. It is good 
to recognize it as such. As resonant ora- 
tory it stirs the red corpuscles with brass- 
band onomatopoeia and trumpeted al- 
literation, but we ought not make the 
mistake of concluding that it is first-rate 
poetry. Undoubtedly, however, it is su- 
perb bravura, especially when Laurence 
Olivier declaims it in technicolor, astride 
his curvetting charger. But we soon see 
through its best qualities. It is more 
operatic than real. What emotional fer- 
vor it arouses comes perilously close to 
that of a twelve-year-old boy in a new 
cowboy outfit. It reveals little depth of 
character; in fact, in the light of the con- 
fession that wooing Henry later makes to 
Princess Katherine concerning his plain, 
inadequate speech (V, 2, 156 ff.), it is de- 
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cidedly ornate and somewhat out of 
character. 
But perhaps the chief shortcoming of 
this stirring “pep talk” is that its pa- 
triotism is something less than the ripest. 
Its bluster appeals more to the senses and 
muscles than to the heart. It is not so 
much love of country as scorn for oth- 
er countries. It is mostly fire-breath- 
ing, down-with-the-dogs belligerence, of 
which Goethe wisely said: ‘You will al- 
ways find it strongest and most violent 
where there is the lowest degree of cul- 
ture. But there is a degree where it van- 
ishes altogether, and where one stands 
to a certain extent above nations, and 
feels the weal or woe of a neighboring 
people as if it happened to one’s own.” 
Such internationalism, perhaps, we 
should not demand from Shakespeare, 
for the ideal did not then exist. A higher 
patriotism than that of this supposedly 
most patriotic play, however, can be 
found without going outside Shake- 
speare. We need but compare the Har- 
fleur Rally with the muted power of 
John of Gaunt’s tribute in Richard IT 
(II, 1, 40 ff.): 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This cther Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. . . . 
This is great, rich cello music. The Har- 
fleur speech is mostly cymbals and trum- 

pets. 

Henry’s apostrophe to ceremony, spo- 
ken on the night before Agincourt, offers 
another excellent opportunity to exer- 
cise the judgment of student readers 
(IV, 1, 247 ff.): 

... No, thou proud dream, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose; 
I am a king that find thee, and I know 
’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 
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The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running ’fore the King, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous Ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. . . . 


How does this compare with the Har- 
fleur Rally? Wherein does it suit its cir- 
cumstance even better? Which strikes 
more deeply? What is the difference be- 
tween the kinds of conflict that energize 
the speeches? Which blends thought and 
feeling better? How does this apostrophe 
to ceremony contrast with the father’s 
strikingly similar invocation to sleep, in 
Henry IV, Part IT (IL, 1, 5 ff.)? 

Students also need both to appreciate 
the splendid choruses of this play and at 
the same time to understand wherein 
this kind of poetry falls short of Shake- 
speare’s greatest. 

The Third Chorus, for instance, de- 
picting the crossing of the Channel, pos- 
sesses the glorious color and stir of some 
pageant painted by Titian. Nearly every 
line of this magnificent description glows 
with an image. Cold facts are turned into 
warm pictures that appeal to a nimble 
variety of the senses, and all the details 
that might otherwise constitute nothing 
but an inert pile are dramatized by the 
running contrast between life on the sea 
and life back on land and are all fused in 
the fundamental image of “a city on the 
inconstant billows dancing.”’ And the 
Fourth Chorus, describing the opposing 
camps on the eve of battle, catch with 
words the deep shadows and subdued 
highlights of the great, Rembrandt. This 
Fourth Chorus and the Third, indeed, 
would make perfect companion pieces, 
for they are identical in method though 
opposite in tone—the one somber with 
night and foreboding, the other gay with 
expectancy and dawn. 

Yet all the charm and vividness of 


the choruses, plus such other picturesque 
passages as Canterbury’s community of 
bees (I, 2, 183 ff.), cannot measure up to 
the rarer achievement which was soon to 
flower in the mature tragedies. There 
Shakespeare is to reach the acme of his 
pre-eminence. I am thinking of such 
dramatic moments as Othello’s inner tur- 
moil when he is about to smother his sup- 
posedly false wife, a harrowing struggle 
between tenderness and harsh retribu- 
tion— 
Oh, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! [V, 2, 16-17.] 
Of Antony’s quietly poignant forgiveness 
of Cleopatra after her disastrous retreat 
at Actium— 

Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 

All that is won and lost. Give me a kiss; 

Even this repays me [III, 11, 69-70]. 
Of the electric whispering between Mac- 
beth and his wife (II, 2), following the 
assassination of King Duncan; and of the 
reconciliation between Lear and Cor- 
delia, with the daughter’s profoundly 
moving though simple answers, “And so 
I am, I am” and “No cause, no cause”’ 
(IV, 7, 64 ff.).™ 

But incandescent passages such as 
these defy quotation. They are experi- 
enced most powerfully only in their com- 
plete setting, preferably when worthily 
performed; for their eloquence emerges 
not so much from ornate diction as 
usually from monosyllables set magically 
aglow by the context which the dramatic 
poet develops. Into lines such as these 
Shakespeare forges a wealth of charac- 
ter, emotionalized thought, and spiritual- 
ized action. He achieves the miracle in 
words but somehow transcends words. 
Henry V, for all its accountable skills, 
has nothing to approach them. 

Rather, this play shines as his most 


*4In “The Quintessence of Shakespeare” (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1951, pp. 233-38), I have 
developed in detail this analysis of his most mature 
style. 
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successful potboiler, his Cecil de Mille 
spectacle. It may not offer an entirely 
flattering view of the author; but it does 
reveal an aspect that is inescapable, an 
aspect deftly emphasized in Robinson’s 
“Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford.”” Shakespeare was something 
of a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde. Will Shake- 
speare from Parnassus could mount his 
Pegasus and bewitch the world with 
noble poetry. But there was also a Mr. 


Shakespeare of earthy earth who dealt 
shrewdly in corn, malt, stone, real es- 
tate, and tithes, besides being anxious 
part owner of his own theater. Both poet 
and man of business, he wore with grace 
the laurel on his brow; but at the same 
time his keen eyes never wandered too 
far from the cashbox. Henry V, more 
clearly perhaps than any other of his 
productions, discloses this humanizing 
fact. 


Symposium on the Teaching of Reading 
1. Teaching the Skill of Reading 


RUSSELL COSPER AND BARRISS MILLS' 


Deane the academic year 1950-51 the 
Department of English of Purdue Uni- 
versity offered a new course in “‘Develop- 
mental Reading” to about six hundred 
students. The nature of this course and 
the results of instruction should be of in- 
terest to teachers of English, for there 
are increasing indications that reading as 
a skill will get more attention in both 
secondary and college teaching. 

To us, “Developmental Reading”’ is a 
course in the fundamentals of reading for 
readers ranging from somewhat below 
average through superior. One new as- 
pect of the Purdue course is that we are 
working with “average” students in a 
classroom situation. Reading clinics for 
handicapped readers are almost a com- 
monplace in many schools, but very few 
attempts have been made to increase the 
reading. skill of “normal” readers. At 
Purdue those students falling in the low- 
est decile on placement tests in English 
and reading continue to be referred to the 
remedial clinic operated by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Applied Psy- 

* Purdue University. 


chology, where they may receive indi- 
vidual attention. Other students are en- 
couraged to elect ‘“‘Developmental Read- 
ing” in the Department of English. 

On the wall of our reading laboratory 
is a large poster with seven goals for the 
student: 

1. Widen your reading span. 

. 2. Decrease the number of fixations per 
ine. 

3. Decrease duration of fixations. 

4. Decrease regressions. 

5. Do not say words to yourself. 

6. Read rhythmically. 

7. Increase vocabulary. 


The amount of type an untrained 
reader can see at a time is limited; a sort 
of average compiled by the American 
Optical Company, makers of the oph- 
thalmograph, shows that most people can 
see only 1.25 words at a glance. Thus for 
many people a line of ten words requires 
perhaps eight fixations, while a good 
reader can grasp half a line as a unit. By 
widening the reading span, or the 
amount seen at a glance, the number of 
fixations per line can be decreased. Cut- 
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ting the number and duration of fixations 
automatically increases speed. 

Many if not most readers regress: they 
look back for words and parts of words 
they have missed the first time through. 
Regressions cut down speed and make 
for hesitant reading. A very poor reader 
moves his lips while he reads, and nearly 
all untrained readers pronounce the 
words to themselves. Hence reading 
speed is limited. 

As span is increased and regressions 
are decreased, the reader must learn to 
read in rhythm. As in any motor skill, a 
regular pattern and co-ordinated rhythm 
are the keys to increasing competence. 
And, for comprehension, vocabulary con- 
trol is essential. 

“Developmental Reading,” then, 
means to increase reading competence by 
working directly on motor skills and to 
increase the speed with which a student 
grasps the content of a printed page. In 
our program we have been able to in- 
crease comprehension along with speed. 

The advantages of faster and better 
reading are readily apparent to college 
students, who are always faced with re- 
quired reading assignments. And an 
adult in this modern world has to read 
and read well an ever increasing amount 
simply to stay abreast of the times. 

In our year of operation we have had 
little difficulty in attracting enough stu- 
dents on a volunteer, noncredit basis. 
Each semester we have had about three 
hundred students, the limit of our staff 
and laboratory facilities. Each class 
meets twice a week for an hour labora- 
tory period. 

We have used four basic techniques: 

1. The “Harvard Reading Films.’’*— 
Each week a film in this series is shown. 
The texts are fairly adult in content and 


2 Harvard University Press. 
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lively in style. At the beginning the 
amount of text shown at a time is small, 
about a word at a glance, and the speed 
is slow—180 words per minute. By the 
end of the series the text is shown half a 
line at a time, and the speed has in- 
creased to 700 words per minute. The 
films help to widen the span and to teach 
rhythm; regressions are made impossible. 

2. “Selections for Improving Speed of 
Comprehension.”’*—These selections con- 
sist of thoughtful, mature essays in the 
fields of politics, psychology, history, and 
the like. The reading of one selection 
each week is carefully timed and tested 
for comprehension. By means of these 
essays, we try to help the student read 
more effectively the type of material an 
educated person finds it necessary or de- 
sirable to read. 

3. The tachistoscope.*—This slide pro- 
jector is equipped with a flashmeter 
which controls exposure times. We start 
by flashing on a screen four digits or one 
word at a tenth of a second and gradual- 
ly work up to seven digits or a phrase at 
a hundredth of a second. By spending 
ten to fifteen minutes a week in this type 
of training, we help the student to widen 
his span of acuity and decrease the time 
required for comprehension. 

4. The accelerator 5—The accelerator is 
a book-holder with a shutter which de- 
scends over the page at a controlled rate. 
The shutter regulates reading speed and 
prevents looking back. We spend about 
half an hour each meeting on this kind of 
training. For use in the accelerator we 
have a variety of books and magazines, 


3 Harvard University Press. 


4The group tachistoscope is manufactured by 
Keystone. For individual work we have small pro- 
jectors fitted with a photographic flashmeter, and 
the Renshaw Trainer, made by the Stereo Optical 
Company. 


5 Science Research Associates. 
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all graded as to readability and cali- 
brated for speed. — 

In addition to these major techniques, 
we have a number of supplemental ac- 
tivities of the more conventional sort: 
workbooks, drills in vocabulary, and 
other materials familiar to the English 
teacher. 

“Developmental Reading’’ relies on 
objective testing for evaluation and rec- 
ords of student progress. Comprehension 
is carefully watched both by the instruc- 
tor and by the student. 

A comprehension check accompanies 
each reading film. The questions measure 
details, inferences, and main ideas. Each 
essay in Selections for Improving Speed of 
Comprehension also is tested. Test results 
are entered by the student in his perma- 


nent record and form a continuous chart , 


of progress. The accelerator reading is 
not checked for comprehension, but a 
daily record of speed and pages read is 
entered. The number of right responses 
for the tachistoscopic training is re- 
corded in the appropriate space. 

The Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey 
Section,® and the pre- and post-tests ac- 
companying the Selections for Improving 
Speed of Comprehension are used in 
evaluating accomplishment. “Develop- 
mental Reading”’ is one of the very few 
English courses that can be objectively 
evaluated, and we have kept full records 
for each student. 

On the Diagnostic Reading Tests the 
average initial speed in the first semester, 
1950-51, was 263.1 words per minute, 
and on the Harvard test it was 206.2 


* Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. 
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w.p.m. At the end of the course these 
speeds had increased to 429.84 w.p.m. 
and 356.32 w.p.m. With entering fresh- 
men, then, we increased speed 62-73 
per cent. 

During the second semester we 
enrolled upperclassmen, graduate stu- 
dents, and faculty. Their beginning aver- 
ages were somewhat higher—296.19 and 
227.37 W.p.m.—and ‘their increases were 
somewhat less—51 per cent and 65 per 
cent. 

The various comprehension scores 
showed gains also. Vocabulary control 
increased 6 per cent, and the general 
comprehension scores have shown gains 
of 2 per cent and 3.17 per cent. 

By testing a group of freshmen not 
electing ‘Developmental Reading,” we 
discovered that without specific training 
neither reading speed nor comprehension 
changes very much. Probably most stu- 
dents do not significantly improve read- 
ing ability after leaving the elementary 
school. 

From our experience we can draw 
tentative conclusions. By working direct- 
ly on reading skill, twenty-five to thirty 
hours of instruction and practice will in- 
crease speed 50-70 per cent, and younger 
students can perhaps make the greater 
gains. At the same time, comprehension 
can be significantly improved. 

Our results have been favorable 
enough to warrant expansion of the pro- 
gram. Since September, two reading lab- 
oratories have been operated by the 
Department of English. Eventually, per- 
haps, the majority of Purdue students 
will be given training to make them more 
competent readers. 
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2. Remedial English Is Camouflaged 


ERNESTINE LEVERETT’ 


In the past the remedial English pro- 
grams have been, with possibly very few 
exceptions, dismal failures. They have 
not accomplished what educators hoped 
that they would accomplish—the instill- 
ing of the fundamentals of English gram- 
mar in the minds of the college freshmen. 
Basic elements in the remedial programs 
are essentially the same all over the 
United States; most of the schools re- 
quire students who make low grades on 
English entrance tests to take a noncredit 
course in the fundamentals of English 
grammar. The number of hours required 
for these courses varies from three to five 
per week, and a student taking the 
course is penalized by having the number 
of hours in which he can enrol and receive 
credit cut approximately one-third of 
the usual number of credits which a be- 
ginning freshman can earn. Thus, the 
weak student has become the victim of 
circumstances which in many instances 
were due to inadequate high school Eng- 
lish programs or incompetent teachers 
and were, therefore, beyond the control 
of the student. 


Students forced to take a three- or 
five-hour course for which they get no 
credit feel as though they are inferior, 
and most of them are bitterly resentful. 
Recently, one of Oklahoma’s best foot- 
ball coaches stated that he would never 
be quite able to erase from his memory 
the stigma which he felt was put on him 
by his having to take a five-hour course 
in remedial English for which he received 
no credit. He said that the psychological 
factor was a strong one, which affected 
him during his first two years at college 


7 Oklahoma Baptist University. 


and made him feel incompetent and un- 
certain of his own ability and capacity 
for learning. 

Recognizing the weaknesses of the re- 
medial English programs all over the 
United States, and specifically at Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Dr. Orin Cor- 
nett, vice-president of the university, 
conceived the idea of teaching English by 
means of a foreign language. The idea 
was immediately accepted by faculty 
members concerned, and plans were 
made for setting up such a program. 
Realizing that a student cannot learn 
Latin until he has first learned the funda- 
mentals of English grammar, we have 
developed a course which teaches a 
minimum of Latin with a maximum of 
English for the first semester. The second 
semester includes French, Spanish, and 
German and is offered as an elective 
course, which the student may take if he 
desires, but he is not required to do so. 
The student receives five hours’ credit 
for each semester’s work, and he meets 
class five days a week for eighteen weeks. 

We offered the course for the first time 
in the fall of 1950; all students making 
below the twenty-fifth percentile rank on 
the English entrance test (Purdue Place- 
ment Test in English, Form B) were re- 
quired to take the new course; only a few 
others were permitted to enrol in it, al- 
though many of those weak in English 
applied for it. Sixty-six students were en- 
rolled in two sections, which were larger 
than we really wanted or had expected 
to have. 

Emphasis in the course was placed on 
such “trouble-makers” as agreement of 
subject and predicate, agreement of pro- 
noun and antecedent, case of pronouns, 
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and auxiliary verbs with past par- 
ticiples. 

During the first several weeks of the 
semester, little progress could be seen in 
about one-half of the students. We be- 
lieved that the interest was high and 
that the course had a psychological 
value which should add impetus to the 
learning; so the problem was obviously 
one of approach or method. The five 
hours’ credit which the student was to 
receive on successful completion of the 
course was an aid in motivation; also, 
the students were excited about learning 
Latin, which they had always regarded 
as a difficult subject; and the students 
knew that they must pass “General Lan- 
guage 100” before they could enrol in 
Freshman English. 

By the sixth week, we began to drill, 
two or three days a week, on inflections 
and on the formation of short sentences 
which required the use of different end- 
ings for direct objects, objects of preposi- 
tions, and predicate nominatives. By the 
end of the tenth week, remarkable im- 
provement was evident in most of the 
students. They were beginning to realize 
the benefits to be derived from the course 
in the further study of English grammar, 
in spelling, and in vocabulary-building 
by means of the study of English deriva- 
tives which are derived from Latin root 
words or which are exactly the same in 
English as they are in Latin; and they 
were beginning to apply functionally the 
principles which they were learning. 

Many of the students were quick, in- 
telligent youths who had never learned 
English grammar simply because they 
could “get by” without it or because 
they had never been able to see the value 
of such study. These students made re- 
markable improvement, and they soon 
began to take pride in their accomplish- 
ment. Other students whose mental abil- 
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ity was below average learned much 
more slowly; for this group, meaningful 
repetition or drill was a definite aid in 
establishing correct patterns. They were 
also proud of the fact that they were 
learning Latin; all students were aware 
from the first that they were studying 
Latin in order to learn English, but none 
of them felt stigmatized as they would 
have if they had been placed in a regular 
remedial English course. 

The textbook for the course was writ- 
ten here at Oklahoma Baptist University 
and is especially adaptable to such a pro- 
gram. It includes parts of speech, sen- 
tence construction, agreement, case, 
tense, auxiliary verbs with past partici- 
ples, punctuation, and derivatives, with 
as little emphasis on Latin as possible. 

Taken as a whole, the new program 
showed marked success over the tradi- 
tional remedial English programs. Indi- 


vidual clinical or laboratory help was 


needed for only a few students who had 
poorly developed spelling habits. Tests 
given at the conclusion of the course 
showed various degrees of improvement, 
as was to be expected. The greatest im- 
provement was evidenced in sentence 
construction and in grammar. Least im- 
provement was in vocabulary-building 
and in reading, although one student 
showed improvement in reading from the 
nineteenth percentile rank to the ninety- 
ninth. 

One significant fact was evidenced in 
the testing program. Two tests were 
given: one was a timed test; on the other 
test the students were allowed as much 
time as they wished. On the latter test 
much improvement was seen. On the 
timed test only one student finished all 
seven parts; fourteen did not finish any 
of the seven parts. Seven students did 
not finish more than 50 per cent of any 
part of the test. Those parts which were 
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finished were largely correct. This would 
seem to indicate that many students fail 
because of their inability to think and 
organize rapidly or because a timed test 
creates an emotional tension which keeps 
the student from doing his best. 

Of the sixty-six students who enrolled 
in “General Language 100,”’ not a single 
student dropped out because of dis- 
couragement, whereas during the preced- 
ing year approximately to per cent of the 
remedial students became discouraged 
and quit school entirely. Of the sixty- 
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six, seven students failed the course; all 
of these were students with limited 
mental capacity who failed most of their 
other courses also. 

The Latin approach to the study of 
remedial English will be used again 
during the coming year. Grammar study 
will be essentially the same; however, 
more emphasis will be placed on vocabu- 
lary-building, spelling, and reading in an 
effort to correct the deficiencies which 
educators have found to be so prevalent 
among college freshmen. 


3. English Y and the Study Clinic 


BLANCHE R. BLOOMBERG® 


Part of the “divine discontent” that 
goes with teaching springs from a dis- 
satisfaction with old methods and a 
search for newer, more effective tech- 
niques. In that search teachers of Eng- 
lish are likely to be active, for they rec- 
ognize the contribution that language 
skills make to success in all studies. We 
have been keenly aware of our responsi- 
bility to develop in our students compe- 
tence in using language. We have been 
all too conscious of their deficiencies— 
specifically, that they lacked the ability to 
read with understanding, the vocabulary 
to express their thoughts, and the skills 
and habits to make study possible and 
profitable. 

At Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
we had tried the usual device of concen- 
trating on technical English, of empha- 
sizing English usage. We were discon- 
certed but not surprised to find that, rec- 
ognizing and correcting sentence frag- 
ments in exercises, our students contin- 
ued to write fragments; noting and cor- 
recting dangling modifiers in the work- 


® Los Angeles Valley Junior College. 


books, they continued to dangle modi- 
fiers; and so on through the gamut of 
“freshman errors.’’ Obviously there was 
little or no carry-over from the correct 
form in the manual to their own writing. 

The lack, we felt, was not in an ig- 
norance of the rules as such but in inex- 
perience in reading smooth, mature lan- 
guage (not to be found in the run of com- 
ic books!) and a consequent insensitivity 
to its rhythms. Logically the answer was 
to trick, lure, and cajole them into 
reading. 

With this plan iin mind we gave to all 
students registered for English I (except 
for a handful arriving late or being happi- 
ly ill the day the test was administered) 
the advanced form of the Progressive 
Reading Test, measuring reading vo- 
cabulary in mathematics, science, social 
studies, literature, and reading compre- 
hension in following directions, organiza- 
tion, and interpretation. With the total 
reading scores at hand, we made a cut-off 
at 11.0 (for lack of staff to include more) 
and registered all below that score in 
sections of English Y, meeting two hours 
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a week in addition to their three hours in 
English I. 

The purpose of English Y was twofold: 
(a) to improve their study habits—which 
would be of benefit in all their classes— 
and (6) to improve their reading skill by 
building vocabulary, increasing reading 
rate and comprehension, and reading 
aloud to catch the rhythm of language. 

We began with the psychology of 
learning, considering how, when, and 
where to study; how to outline and or- 
ganize material; how to review; how to 
budget time. Then we read aloud, stop- 
ping for explanation of unusual words 
(this involved the use of that frightening 
tool, the dictionary !), for clarification of 
meaning, and for discussion of the tech- 
niques of reading. We were fortunate in 
having an administration that saw the 
wisdom of holding the sections to a maxi- 
mum of fifteen so that we could give at- 
tention to individual needs. 

The choice of a reading text for English 
Y was a real problem. The units of ma- 
terial had to be brief enough for comple- 
tion in one class period, sprightly in 
phrasing and content, and sufficiently 
mature to stretch vocabularies. For this 
we used “‘Profiles’’ from the New Yorker, 
one-act plays, short articles from Har- 
per’s—in fact, any material in class sets 
fulfilling the above requirements. 

By the close of the ten-week period 
(at which time there had been sixteen 
meetings of English Y) we were reason- 
ably satisfied that the experiment had 
value. We had charts of reading rate and 
comprehension showing improvement in 
many cases, regression in a few. We felt 
that we had encouraged reading and the 
use of the dictionary and had overcome 
some of the initial reluctance to deal 
with books. 

Student reaction, however, would be 
more significant as a measure of the suc- 
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cess of the project. We therefore asked 
for a written expression of opinion from 
those enrolled in English Y as to (1) the 
possible value of, the course, (2) the ad- 
visability of continuing it, and (3) sug- 
gestions for its improvement if it were 
to be continued. To get honest evalua- 
tions and avoid polished apples, we said 
that the comments need not be signed. 

The results more than justified our 
conviction. Ranging in enthusiasm from 
a tempered “It is valuable for those who 
need it” to an exuberant “The greatest 
thing a college could have,”’ the responses 
expressed the following gains: improve- 
ment in study habits; increase in vo- 
cabulary; increase in reading rate and 
comprehension; and increase in pleasure 
in reading. The most frequently repeated 
suggestion for improvement of the pro- 
gram was that the time allotment be 
increased. 

We are obliged to note at this point 
that the cheers were not entirely unani- 
mous. There was a small minority who 
found the course unnecessary for them 
but recommended it as “very good for 
the people who need it.’’ For the most 
part they were students who had been 
enrolled in the course because they had 
missed the reading test (their comment), 
and we had no way of measuring their 
need. Even then, the comments tended 
to be delightfully inconsistent: “English 
Y hasn’t taught me anything new, but 
it has improved both my reading and 
writing.” 

Interesting, too, have been the in- 
quiries and the requests from students 
not required to take English Y and the 
Study Clinic as to the possibilities of ex- 
tending the facilities to those who have 
learned what we are attempting and feel 
that they might profit by the experience 
of being a member of such a study group. 

Late in November we gave our English 
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Y sections the Progressive Reading Test 
once again. By that time they had had 
sixteen class meetings. Of those tested, 
12.7 per cent showed a regression; 14.8 
per cent stood still or gained no more 
than the normal 3.0 months; while the 
remaining 72.5 per cent made an average 
gain of 12.02 months, one-fourth of these 
gaining from two to three years. 

We measured this progress against a 
control group of normal English I classes. 
A comparison of the results bears out our 
conviction of the value of English Y 
and the Study Clinic, for the contrasts 
are dramatic. Of those tested in the con- 
trol group, where the emphasis is largely 
on oral English and composition, 26 per 
cent regressed slightly; 21.7 per cent 
stood still or gained the normal 3.0 
months; while the average gain of the 
remaining 52.3 per cent was 7.41 months. 

_ These results are so conclusive that we 
believe the program has passed beyond 
the experimental stage fo a valuable part 
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of our English training. We should like 
to see it continued with the following 
recommendations: 


1. The size of the sections should not exceed 
fifteen students. 


2. The course should be considered completed 
on the basis not of time spent but of success 
achieved. (This semester we set that achieve- 
ment at 12.6.) 

3. The cut-off at which students should be re- 
quired to take English Y should be progres- 
sively advanced, until such time as it will 
have reached the 13.0 that should enable 
students to take college work without 
difficulty. 

4. The course should be considered an interim 
program, to be offered only so long as de- 
ficiencies in the backgrounds of our entering 
students make it advisable. 

5. We cannot overemphasize that the course 
be so motivated as to avoid the stigma 
usually attached to remedial work and the 
consequent hostility of those enrolled toward 
the program and its administration. 

6. English Y is in no sense to be considered a 
substitute for English I. 

7. Nothing teaches reading but reading. 


4. A Course in Reading Training 


TOM F. ALMON?® 


With a realization of an urgent need 
for attention to the problem of reading 
at the college level, we began, in the 
school year 1949, to offer a course in 
reading training at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. The course was designed 
to aid the “average” student in making 
his reading more effective rather than to 
deal with “remedial’”’ work of a clinical 
nature. With this aim in view we planned 
the course so that it would concentrate 
on certain aspects of the mechanics of 
reading and on practical assistance in 
improving the quality of reading com- 
prehension. 

* Georgia Institute of Technology. 


It was evident that many of our stu- 
dents need instruction in the mechanics 
of reading. Many of them read so slowly 
that reading an entire novel is a tedious 
physical job. We felt that, if the mechani- 
cal process of reading were made easier 
for our students, they would receive 
more enjoyment from reading and that, if 
they could read more rapidly, they would 
read more. With a view toward increas- 
ing reading speed, we decided to place 
a strong emphasis on the mechanics of 
reading, giving training and drill in ac- 
quiring a wide eye span, in eliminating 
regressions, and in breaking down the 
habit of verbalizing. 
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But many of our students are also 
weak in comprehension. And since the 
purpose of reading is to comprehend facts 
and ideas, we felt it imperative that our 
course give much attention to improve- 
ment of the quality of comprehension, 
concentrating especially on improving 
the student’s ability to read for author’s 
purpose, to see the main idea of a para- 
graph, and to note the relationship be- 
tween ideas in a paragraph. 

The course, ‘Reading for Speed and 
Comprehension,” is offered as a non- 
credit elective each quarter. It is open 
to any student during any quarter. 
Classes meet twice each week in one-hour 
periods. No grades are given, though a 
mark of S is entered on the record of each 
student who satisfactorily completes the 
program of training. Each class contains 
from twenty to thirty students, and it 
has been necessary to offer two sections 
of the course each quarter to accommo- 
date those wishing to enrol. 

Reading tests are administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the term. 
We use the paragraph comprehension 
section of the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, Forms A and B, and two forms of 
a nonstandardized speed test, the Silent 
Reading Check. From this latter test the 
student receives a reading rate and a 
score on the comprehension check in- 
cluded in the test. From his results on the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test he can com- 
pare his performance with national 
norms of students on his own school level. 

After the initial tests have been admin- 
istered and after the instructor has talked 
for several periods on the nature of read- 
ing, on desirable and undesirable reading 
habits, and on some important factors 
involved in effective reading comprehen- 
sion, the class embarks on a deliberate 
program of practice and drill. « 
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The course makes use of the following 
materials: 

1. A workbook in reading improvement: 
Stroud and Ammons, “Improving Reading 
Ability.”—-This book offers a wide va- 
riety of drills which give students prac- 
tice in many phases of the complex proc- 
ess of reading. Many of these exercises 
give practice only on increasing speed, 
but a great number attack the problem 
of understanding what is read by assign- 
ing definite comprehension tasks for the 
student to perform. In addition, the 
workbook provides a number of reading 
assignments on which a student may 
compute his reading speed and measure 
his comprehension. 

2. “Harvard Reading Films,” Second 
Series.—These films are designed to give 
the student practice in quick visual and 
mental perception and in eliminating the 
habit of regressing. 

3. Mechanical rate controllers.—These 
machines are used individually by stu- 
dents, and work on them is done outside 
of class. The controller is an exce ent de- 
vice for forcing the student to increase 
his reading speed by widening his eye 
span and by ridding himself of the habit 
of regressing. 

The student is urged to apply the prin- 


ciples taught in the course to as much 


general reading as possible. He is en- 
couraged to keep some relatively easy 
reading material available at all times 
so that he can practice as much as his 
time will allow. 

The program constantly emphasizes 
the fact that flexibility in reading rate 
is one of the marked characteristics of an 
efficient, effective reader. We try to help 
the student acquire this flexibility and 
constantly remind him that all material 
should not be read at the same rate. 

After two years of work with this pro- 
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gram of reading training we have been 
able to draw the following conclusions: 

1. In general, the results on the read- 
ing tests have been good. The figures for 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test show an 
average increase of 11 per cent in percen- 
tile rating. On the Silent Reading Check 
the average increase in reading speed has 
been 45 per cent, with no over-all drop 
in comprehension. 

2. Student interest has remained high 
throughout the quarters. Though the 
course carries no college credit, 84 per 
cent of the number of students who have 
begun the course have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work. 

3. Students usually feel that the work 
has been helpful. Even those whose 
marks on the tests indicate little im- 
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provement say they have profited by 
learning something about the nature of 
the reading process and by acquiring 
some ability in recognizing their own 
reading difficulties. 

4. The attitude of the students re- 
garding the work has been wholesome. 
That they have taken the course volun- 
tarily for their own improvement rather 
than for formal college credit has created 
a stimulating atmosphere in the class- 
room. 

Since the course has so far been given 
only on a small scale, we have been un- 
able to measure any noticeable effect of 
the reading training in our other courses, 
but we do feel that it is making a worth- 
while beginning in a field which needs 
serious, concerted attention. 


The 100-Year Look at Higher Education 


The five major events in higher education in the United States in the 
past five years, according to Oliver C. Carmichael, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, are these: (1) Growth of land- 
grant colleges, “through which the United States announced that higher 
education is not alone for the well-to-do but also for the farmer and in- 
dustrial worker.” (2) Trend toward a flexible curriculum, through the 
elective system, “which attracted large numbers of students to college 
and introduced a profusion of courses.” (3) Expansion of university re- 
search. (4) Spread of general education. (5) Change-over of the junior col- 
lege into the community college. During the next fifty years, community- 
college expansion will exceed that of any other phase of higher education, 


Dr. Carmichael predicted. 
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STOP PREPARING, START 
LIVING! 


An emphasis which has limited the edu- 
cational growth and the happiness of many 
of our students was brought vividly to my 
attention at the beginning of this school 
year when I was having my first interview 
with one of my advisees—an apparently en- 
thusiastic young woman who was looking 
forward to two years at Christian College 
before entering a university. 

My first question when we got around to 
thinking in terms of a program of studies 
was, “For what university are you prepar- 
ing, Ann?” 

“Ohio State.” 

“Well, if you’re going to Ohio State, then 
one of the things you will be required to take 
is math.” 

Ann’s reply was, “But, Miss Buckner, I 
don’t want to take math. I just can’t do 
math, and I don’t like it.” 

All I could say was, “I’m sorry, Ann, but 
if you’re preparing for Ohio State, you must 
take math.” 

Then Ann burst out, “The truth is I’m 
tired of always preparing for something. 
When I was in grammar school, I had a pre- 
scribed course of study because I was pre- 
paring for high school. When I got to high 
school, I was limited in what I could take 
because I had to think always in terms of 


college requirements. And now I’m at, 


Christian, and there are so many things I’d 
love to take, but I have to prepare for the 
university. What I want to know is when I 
can stop preparing and start living.” 

I recalled having read in an educational 
text, “In their nature the aims of college 
have changed from the purely academic to 
a concentration upon the personal and so- 
cial—that is, from the needs of the future 
scholar to the needs of the future citizen.” 

Why talk about the future citizen? Why 


not in our college courses answer the chal- 
lenge of thousands of Anns and think in 
terms of the personal and social needs of our 
students right now? Why can’t our students 
stop preparing and start living? 

In the field of English this is easy. At 
Christian College the journalism instructor 
does not say to her students, “‘You are pre- 
paring to become journalists, and you may 
someday work ona newspaper.” Instead, the 
class publishes the college paper, and at the 
same time the girls write articles for publica- 
tion in various periodicals. All but two of 
them during the past year saw their articles 
in print and were the proud recipients of 
checks for their work. 

In “Masterpieces of Literature” students 
carry on their own individual reading pro- 
grams, and they are told that they may read 
any books they like. The important thing 
is that they enjoy them—whatever the 
books. I express no surprise when a girl 
comes to me for suggestions, saying that she 
has not read a single book outside of her 
required high school reading and warning 
me that I’d better suggest something easy. 
Her tone frequently implies that here is a 
challenge I’ll have difficulty meeting. And 
so it is with a feeling of real triumph that 
at our first reading conference she reports 
on Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer and 
admits really liking it—or one of Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s books, or even Lloyd C. 
Douglas. As their interests and ability grow, 
the students are able to enjoy better books, 
and by the end of the year most of them 
have read some really good books and have 
a long list of books which they hope some- 
time to read. They probably won’t, but at 
least they have learned to enjoy reading and 
in many cases to enjoy superior books. 

In “English Composition” too it is easy 
to think in terms of present needs. The girls 
come away from home and for the first 
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time are writing letters in large numbers. 
Most of them haven’t got beyond the “Dear 
Mother, I am well and hope you are the 
same”’ stage. And they need help. Help too 
in writing bread-and-butter letters, thank- 
you notes, and notes of sympathy. We never 
fail to have several girls called home because 
of deaths in their families, and letters from 
their college friends mean a lot to them. Yet 
most girls say, “I haven’t the slightest idea 
how to write a note of sympathy.” They 
should know. 

Many of our students secure jobs in stores 
during the Christmas holiday season or 
summer positions at camps or summer ho- 
tels. They need to know how to write an 
adequate letter of application, not five years 
hence but right now. 

All teachers complain about the inability 
of our college students to read. English 
composition teachers have a real challenge 
here to put the course to work attempting 
to help slow readers increase their speed 
and comprehension. 

Students don’t know how to get the main 
ideas from the material of their texts, and 
here too they need help—help in selecting 
the most important _points and putting 
them into their own words. 

Look into students’ rooms and you see 
copies of Life, of Mademoiselle, of Vogue. 
Good magazines, granted. But students 
should know that there are others which can 
make a contribution to their lives right now 
as well as later. This field offers a challenge 
to English composition teachers. 

I have had girls say to me, “I’m a dub at 
meals. I don’t take my part in the table 
conversation because I can’t think what to 
say, and I just sit.”” Conversation is, then, 
another field where they need help for their 
lives right now, not for some nebulous 
future time. 

When our students go home at Christmas 
time, many of them are asked to give talks 
about college life at Rainbow Girls, young 
people’s church groups, clubs to which their 
mothers belong. They have never faced an 
audience before and haven’t the slightest 
idea what to say or how to say it. They can 
get help in their English composition course. 
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When my telephone rings and a voice 
says, ‘“‘Who’s this?”” Or when someone dials 
the wrong number and then says brusquely, 
as if it were my fault, ‘“‘Well, who is this?” 
and then hangs up without a word of apolo- 
gy, I realize that there is room for improve- 
ment in our telephone etiquette and that 
my students too may well profit by thinking 
about and discussing this problem. 

Too often students spend their time 
writing themes on such topics as “My 
Summer Vacation,” ‘““My Autobiography,” 
or “Why I Came to College.” And then we 
expect that by some miracle they will be 
prepared to face the reading, writing, and 
listening problems of adult life. Why not 
help them stop preparing and start living? 


MABEL A. BUCKNER 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A READING LIST BY AND FOR 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Several stumbling blocks to a good read- 
ing program are a lack of interest, a lack of 
a practical reading list of recommended 
books which are actually in the school li- 
brary, and the inability of one teacher to 
keep abreast of all the interests of all the 
students. In two experimental classes, of 
necessity I recently hit upon a device for 
overcoming thes? obstacles. It was so simple 
and so obvious that I am amazed I never 
tried it before. Although these students 
were almost entirely nonliberal arts stu- 
dents, the device should work equally well 
in any English class. 

Because I had no reading list of technical 
and professional books, and because I was 
stung by recent publicity about dull re- 
quired reading lists, I asked the students to 
investigate the college library for a really 
interesting freshman reading list drawn from 
all ten sections of the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication. I asked each of the fifty students to 
examine at least one book in the section of 
his choice and to make a correct biblio- 
graphical notation of it. I asked them to 
omit from the bibliography any books which 
they had found on examination to be too 
dull, too old, or too mature, but to include 
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them, if they chose, in a written browsing 
report with appropriate criticism. 

As there were from one to seven students 
working on each of the ten sections, I ap- 
pointed a chairman in each section to com- 
pile alphabetically the bibliographies recom- 
mended by the others in his group. I further 
requested each chairman to give an oral re- 
port on the kind of books to be found in his 
classification and to mention some of the 
recommendations made by his group. 

I allowed three weeks of spare time, dur- 
ing which the usual class activities were in 
progress. At the end of that time I called 
for the oral and written reports and the 
bibliographies. Instead of the minimum 
fifty books which I had expected, they came 
up with a “Reading List by and for Fresh- 
men” (publishers, please note!) consisting 
of 635 books, all listed in mostly correct 
bibliographical form, and all accompanied 
by either written or oral reports. The amount 
of work which they did when driven only by 
the interest which developed in the assign- 
ment was far in excess of anything I would 
have dreamed of assigning. 

The quality of the books selected was uni- 
formly high. As the books in the school li- 
brary had already been selected by pro- 
fessionals, there was little danger of wasted 
time. Convention speakers wno deplored the 
senior’s ignorance of foreign cultures would 
have been heartened to see these freshmen 
devouring Toynbee, Euripides, Balzac, La 
Fontaine, Chekhov, John Millington Synge, 
Ibsen, Seneca, and others, as well as our 
own literature. A jumble, to be sure, but a 
beginning. 

The activity not only was immediately 
valuable but has proved very helpful in sub- 
sequent assignments. Reports on any sub- 
ject are now quite naturally drawn from 
several different sources, properly accom- 
panied by a bibliography. The students have 
developed the ability to find almost any- 
thing they need in the library without being 
told. There has been no duplication of pa- 
pers this year, and the reaction of the stu- 
dents has been refreshingly positive. 

The value to me has been equally great. 
In three weeks the students gave me infor- 


mation about our library which would have 
taken me about 220 man-hours to find. One 
of the librarians reported that she had not 
given the library so much thought in years. 
I cannot estimate the value of the assign- 
ment to other teachers, but several students 
found whole sections of books for other 
classes that had never before been checked 
out. Doubtless nobody else had ever thought 
of an investigative assignment before, 
either. 

MyRkTLE PIHLMAN PoPE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE DICKENS AFFAIR AGAIN 


Recently in this magazine, Professor Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht has demonstrated that, 
until incontrovertible evidence is forthcom- 
ing, the case for a liaison between Dickens 
and Ellen Ternan must remain unproved.' 
But, more than this, Professor Wagenknecht 
excoriates for their irresponsibility those 
critics, biographers, and scholars (to say 
nothing of assorted dilettantes) who have 
used the Wright-Storey charges as if they 
were proved fact, without question, without 
independent investigation, without even in- 
dicating to their readers the nature of the 
evidence, hearsay, and circumstance of a 
dubious sort, on which the case for this affair 
rests. At the risk of seeming to cavil at en 
article as just in its conclusions as this one, 
I should like to register a protest at its tone 
and to question one or two of Professor 
Wagenknecht’s points. 

The slanted vocabulary that Professor 
Wagenknecht applies to the Wright-Storey 
side of the question has a rather high volt- 
age. The fight is for Dickens’ good name, 
carried on “valiantly” by J. W. T. Ley and 
now again “valiantly” by the present editor 
of the Dickensian against “persons whose 
appetite for a literary sensation is stronger 
than their fundamental human decency.” 
It is no fight at all, I say, valiant or half- 
hearted, the truth, not Dickens’ good name, 
is the issue. I cannot think that those who 

* Edward Wagenknecht, ‘‘Dickens and the Scan- 
dalmongers,” College English, XI (April, 1950), 
373-82. 
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have put forward these allegations or those 
who have used them irresponsibly have been 
devilishly intent upon showing Dickens to 
the public as an “elderly lecher.” The basis 
of the charges may be “flimsy,” but it does 
not necessarily follow, as Professor Wagen- 
knecht seems to think it does, that they are 
“contemptible.” Again, what is it at this dis- 
tance to “asperse the memory of a Victorian 
lady during her children’s lifetime’? Who 
would have remembered her anyway? Surely 
an honest effort to find the facts is not an as- 
persion, even when one has trouble, as 
Wright obviously did, in distinguishing fact 
from hearsay. Then, the gentleman who 
lived in Linden Grove is a “peeping Tom.” 
Certainly many people know a great deal 
about their neighbors in the natural course 
of events without being peeping Toms. 

This kind of ad hominem argument merely 
clouds the issue. It is quite clear that Pro- 
fessor Wagenknecht prefers to believe that 
there was no such liaison. I do not question 
his right to that belief, but this broadside 
scattering of epithets—even in his title— 
suggests that he is more interested in pre- 
serving the good name of Charles Dickens 
than in examining the evidence with a cold, 
scholarly eye. 

Now and then Professor Wagenknecht’s 
messianic zeal leads him into the kind of 


_overstatement he condemns in others. He 


asks this question: “Is it conceivable that 
... Dickens could have kept all relevant 
knowledge from his friends, or that, knowing 
the truth, they could have felt about him 
as they did?” To look at the first part of 
this question, I think it quite conceivable 
that Dickens could have kept absolute evi- 
dence from his friends. After all, he was not 
accountable to his friends for every minute 
of his time, and such evidence is not so easy 
for a friend to come by as Professor Wagen- 
knecht seems to imagine. I am not sure how 
“relevant” Professor Wagenknecht means 
the knowledge to be, but Dickens certainly 
did not keep all knowledge from them. His 
friends must have had—and did have—some 
knowledge to lead them to believe that 
Dickens was smitten with an actress. There 


was enough knowledge of some sort to start 
the rumors of which Dickens and Georgina 
Hogarth both complain and to bring about 
the “Address” in Household Words and the 
so-called “Violated Letter.” The nature and 
extent of these rumors, which surely did not 
arise as a sudden and spontaneous plot to 
blacken the name of Charles Dickens, can 
be seen in three hitherto unpublished letters 
in Professor Ray’s edition of the Thackeray 
papers (IV, 83-84, 86, 131). 

As to the other part of Professor Wagen- 
knecht’s question—how Dickens’ friends 
could continue to feel as they did about him 
—he quotes three opinions: that of Carlyle 
(who is writing Forster after Dickens’ 
death); that of Marcus Stone (who had con- 
siderable cause for gratitude to Dickens); 
and that of Tom Trollope. A part of 
Trollope’s statement is this sentence: ““Dick- 
ens hated a mean action or a mean sentiment 
as one hates something that is physically 
loathesome to the sight or touch.” The other 
opinions are similarly laudatory. Now, are 
these men passing final judgment on the 
man who inserted the “Address” in House- 
hold Words? The man who wrote the so- 
called “Violated Letter” with its appended 
retraction? The man who gratuitously in- 
sulted his wife in his last will and testa- 
ment? Professor Wagenknecht should be 
told that these, to our modern tastes, are 
mean actions within the limits of Tom 
Trollope’s statement. 

Professor Wagenknecht could easily have 
found less laudatory opinions of Dickens if 
he had cared to. Sir William Hardman, for 
some years editor of the Morning Post, 
was a friend of Mrs. Dickens, and he reports 
another action of Dickens’ which, if true, 
suggests that the list of mean actions which 
Dickens perpetrated on his wife is probably 
far from complete. In the second series of 
his Letters and Memoirs Hardman mentions 
the death of Walter Landor Dickens and 
says: “(Mrs. Dickens’] grief is much en- 
hanced by the fact that her husband has not 
taken any notice of the event to her, either 
by letter or otherwise. If anything were 
wanting to sink Charles Dickens to the low- 
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est depth of my esteem, /his fills up the 
measure of his iniquity. As a writer, I ad- 
mire him; as a man, I despise him” (p. 148). 

Hardman did not attend the farewell 
banquet given for Dickens on November 2, 
1867, before Dickens’ departure for Ameri- 
ca, but he was interested in the list of those 
who did attend. In the third volume of his 
papers, he writes: 


But I must say that we, and those who are 
behind the scenes, did not think much of the list 
of guests. We were amused to see next day a 
paragraph stating that his eldest son Charley 
Dickens’s name had been omitted from the list 
by oversight. Their anxiety to add this, the 
most respectable of the lot, was amusing. I 
thought it would have been a good joke if some- 
one had written setting forth the names of those 
who did mot accompany him and shed the halo 
of their respectability over his departure, com- 
mencing with Dickens’s much injured wife, 
whose name was conspicuous by its absence 
[p. 288]. 


Hardman did not consider Dickens re- 
spectable—this in 1867, it should be noted, 
almost ten years after the separation. Hard- 
man’s statements do not constitute absolute 
evidence, I know; but neither do those of 
Carlyle, Stone, and Tom'Trollope. Even 
Forster speaks of “grave defects” in 
Dickens’ character in connection with the 
separation. 

Last, Professor Wagenknecht does not 
face up to the problem of what the relation- 
ship between Dickens and Miss Ternan 
must have been. Certainly Dickens took an 
uncommon interest in her, and if his inter- 
est was no more than fatherly, one can 
wonder, without being a scandalmonger, 
why she is the only one; yet no other “young 
friend” is known or mentioned in the will. 
As I stated unequivocally earlier, I agree 
with Professor Wagenknecht that we do not 
know the facts of this relationship, but what 
we do have suggests that Dickens fancied 
himself romantically in love with Miss 
Ternan and that this brought to a head a 
long-standing dissatisfaction with his mar- 
riage. It is quite possible that Miss Ternan 
became his mistress, but there is not enough 


evidence as yet to settle that point finally. 

Obviously Professor Wagenknecht does 
not like the picture of Charles Dickens as 
a middle-aged man (lecher aside), married, 
the father of ten children, in love with a 
girl young enough to be his daughter, and 
perhaps her lover. I do not myself feel so 
strongly about such a picture and am con- 
tent to take Dickens as I find him. 


RICHARD B. Hupson 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


A TERMINAL LITERATURE COURSE 
FOR SOPHOMORES 


The sophomore literature course in the 
general education program at Bemidji State 
Teachers College is a constant for all stu- 
dents except English majors and minors. It 
is designed as terminal training for mature 
leisure-time reading. However modest this 
goal may be in the eyes of such authorities 
as Wellek and Warren,’ the course can 
scarcely aim at more in its sixty-six recita- 
tion hours. Hence it largely disregards cul- 
tures, periods, lives of authors, and special 
approaches to literature. It concentrates on 
helping general readers to interpret litera- 
ture as a medium of communication and to 
appreciate it as an art. 

For the limited purpose of the course a 
quasi-inductive method of teaching has 
been found best. The students and the in- 
structor read the materials, then discuss 
them in detail in class, draw generalizations, 
and label the generalizations. With this 
method non-English majors can be brought 
to take the study of literature seriously. 
The analytical approach resembles that of 
science, which is all to the good, and the 
generalizations, when related to the stu- 
dents’ lives as well as to their reading, seem 
useful. The course thus seeks to prove what 
few of these students will take for granted— 
that literature is related to and may be made 
a vital part of life in the twentieth century. 


*René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of 
Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949), 
p. 8. 
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The generalizations concern both the 
form and the substance of the works studied, 
as the two aspects cannot usually be distin- 
guished. The broadest generalizations, for 
which the teacher supplies the labels ‘‘ro- 
manticism,” “classicism,” and “realism,” 
obviously involve both form and substance. 
More detailed ones, such as definitions of al- 
literation, assonance, rhyme, and other de- 
vices found in the works studied, while ob- 
viously concerned with technique, may have 
to be examined very carefully if a relation- 
ship to meaning is to be found. Yet this re- 
lationship absolutely must be found if the 
students in this course are to be sold on good 
literature. When the students find such re- 
lationships again and again in book after 
book, they are well on the way to develop- 
ing a serious and critical approach to litera- 
ture. And as their critical reading skills im- 
prove, the literature becomes more meaning- 
ful for them and, inevitably, more closely 
related to their own lives. 

To accord with the purpose and the meth- 
od of the course, a number of criteria for the 
selection of materials have been evolved: 
(1) the literature to be read must be suitable 
for non-English majors; it must not require 
an extensive background of reading to be 
understood; (2) it must be suitable for read- 
ers of considerable maturity; (3) it must be 
suitable for cultivated leisure-time reading; 
(4) it must be of moderate length; since the 
course is a short one, such a work as War 
and Peace is simply unmanageable; (5) it 
must be intrinsically and permanently 
worth while; (6) it must exhibit typical fea- 
tures of form and content; (7) it must be 
comprehensively varied; and (8) it must be 
clearly relevant to the organizing thematic 
principle of the course, which will be ex- 
plained later in this paper. 

The fourth criterion, it should be noted, 
is additionally significant because it is a 
postulate of the course that only complete 
works should ordinarily be read. If literature 
is to be studied as an art, the principle of 
artistic unity must be made fundamental. 
This is usually impossible if only fragments 
of longer works are read. This postulate 
when put into practice implies another, 


ninth, criterion which may be added 
to the list. If any sizable number of 
selections is to be read, they must be avail- 
able in cheap editions; otherwise the total 
cost of the texts will become excessive. 

The first year the course was taught the 
following selection of readings was made in 
accordance, as nearly as possible, with the 
criteria. For the first quarter: 


Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary 


(“Rinehart Editions”)............. $0.65 
Herman Melville, Moby Dick (‘Rine- 

William Shakespeare, Othello (‘Crofts 

Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Crime and Punish- 

ment (“Modern Library”).......... 1.25 


Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn (“Rinehart Editions”)... 0.50 


For the second quarter: 
The Pocket Book of Verse (“Pocket 


Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (“Mod- 
1.25 


Plato, The Judgment of Socrates (“Apolo- 
gy,” “Crito,” and closing scene of 
“Phaedo”). (“Riverside Literature 

“The Sermon on the Mount” (students’ 
copies) 

John Locke, Of Civil Government (Second 
Essay) (“‘Great Books Foundation”). 0.60 

“The Declaration of Independence”? 

John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (“Crofts 


Different selections are adopted from time 
to time, but the above list has set a pattern 
for the course. 

The books were taught in the order of the 
list above. At first glance this might seem 
to be no “order” at all, but actually, in the 
first quarter at least, there was and is a se- 
quential order based on the relation of each 
work to a double theme: the dignity of man 
and the duty of man. This double theme, 


2 Free copies were available. 


3 Many of the book prices quoted above have 
been raised since this paper was written; on the 
other hand, good inexpensive editions of titles in 
this list have since become available in the ‘‘Mod- 
ern Library” series. 
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the two phases of which are but two sides of 
the same coin, is the basic organizing prin- 
ciple of the course. The sequence of works 
studied is determined primarily by the in- 
structor’s interpretation of the works in re- 
lation to the theme. Thus, when the above 
book list was used, the first work read was 
Madame Bovary, which in its literal state- 
ment, if not in implication, presents man at 
very near his spiritual nadir. When this book 
had been discussed, the instructor posed the 
question, “Is this picture of man the one we 
must accept? What are some of the alterna- 
tives?” The alternatives of the first quarter 
were then presented in the types of mad, 
magnificent Ahab, tragic Othello, Raskol- 
nikov redeemed by faith, and Huckleberry 
Finn, that peculiarly American blend of 
realism and idealism. 

In the second quarter selected lyric poetry 
and prose essays are studied. The readings 
are viewed always in relation to the double 
theme of the course, but their variety and 
comparative brevity in the second quarter 
make anything like a continuous develop- 
ment of an idea difficult. A general organi- 
zation by types is here adopted. This or- 
ganization provides opportunity for empha- 
sis on literature as an art, while the con- 
stant relating of form to thought helps to in- 
sure an adequate treatment of literature as 
communication. 

Aside from the readings required of the 
entire class, each student reads one outside 
work each quarter for practice in applying 
the knowledge and techniques he has ac- 
quired. In the first quarter he reports his 
findings in a panel discussion centered 
around a literary type, such as Shakespeare- 
an tragedy. The panel method is especially 
valuable here, because, while the findings of 
any one of the rather unliterary students in 
this course are likely to seem inconsequen- 
tial, the conclusibns of a whole panel of 
speakers may be worth while. In the second 
quarter, however, the panel method is 
abandoned in favor of an oral analysis of a 
poem or essay by-each student. The reason 
for this is, again, the brevity of the materials 
used this quarter. 
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The students’ work on the panels, oral re- 
ports, and other class activities must, of 
course, be evaluated. The grades for the 
course are based on a schedule of three hun- 
dred possible points:4 one hundred for unan- 
nounced quizzes, usually objective, given 
about once a week to check on and to en- 
courage the students’ day-by-day reading; 
one hundred for the final examination, which 
is largely subjective; fifty for the oral report 
or participation in a panel discussion; and 
fifty for class recitation—not too large a pro- 
portion for a student-centered recitation- 
type course. The students’ total scores are 
entered in a table of distribution and as- 
signed grades according to an approxi- 
mately normal college curve. As the number 
of entries in the table of distribution is in- 
creased each time the course is offered, in- 
creasingly accurate grades become possible. 
One of the virtues of this system is that 
each grade represents some objective test 
results, together with the average of many 
subjective judgments of the student’s work. 
Experience has proved the system suc- 
cessful. 

Evaluating the course itself has been diffi- 
cult—has, indeed, been the point where im- 
provement is most needed. The best index 
has been anonymous criticisms by the 
classes. Although searching, these criticisms 
have not revealed any really fundamental 
weaknesses. The oral work, which originally 
consisted of reviews of ‘“‘great books,” has 
been changed as shown earlier to meet stu- 
dent criticism. Constructive student sug- 
gestions on the treatment of some of the 
readings have also been adopted. But in its 
essentials the course has stood the test of ex- 
perience. Judging by the tests, the recita- 
tions, the oral reports, and student criti- 
cisms, it has made a worth-while contribu- 
tion to general education at Bemidji State 
Teachers College. 


NORMAN CHRISTENSEN 
Bemipji State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


4 This schedule is a modification of one used by 
Professor Tremaine McDowell of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


ON THE POSITION OF ONLY 


I should like to consider an aspect of the 
placing of only that Miss Haase mentions 
but does not discuss in her article." I refer 
to the effect of its position on immediate 
clarity. Its position next to the sentence 
element that it syntactically modifies may 
create an obstacle to ready grasp of the bear- 
ing of the whole sentence. Note the follow- 
ing from David Lawrence: 

A deep depression will be averted, and a bal- 
anced economy will be restored, new confidence 
will be created in business, and the use of new 
capital to expand domestic and world markets 
will be encouraged [Splendid! thinks the reader; 
but—now he bumps against an only] only if the 
Congress and the President deal resolutely with 
labor-union arrogance and its abuse of power.? 


At only, placed where it grammatically 
“belongs,” the reader must completely re- 
verse the happy impression thus far re- 
ceived and must fall into the dumps again. 
The restriction added by “only, etc.” should 
have come sooner, thus: “A deep depression 
will only be averted, a balanced economy 
restored, etc.”” Then the reader would at 
once have been forewarned of the restric- 
tion to follow without suffering blasted 
hopes. The notion that only would thus be 
made to modify be averted is largely aca- 
demic and would not trouble the casual 
reader. 

In the following newspaper editorial the 
reader’s first impression must likewise be 
reversed late in the sentence: 

The American people will accept graciously 
the obligation of sharing not their abundance 


* Gladys D. Haase, “The Placing of Only in the 
Sentence,”’ English Journal, April, 1951, pp. 229-31, 
and College English, April, 1951, pp. 400-402. 

* Reader’s Digest, February, 1947, p. 18. 
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but their own restricted supplies of sugar and a 
wide range of other civilian goods only if they 
are assured that it is merely to tide over the im- 
mediate postwar emergency and is not sug- 
gested as a permanent policy. 


“The American people will only accept, 
etc.,” would have warned the reader of the 
restriction indicated by only, making clear 
at once the bearing of the whole statement. 
Following is another editorial that tempo- 
rarily misleads the reader by placing only 
next to the element it modifies: 


It goes without saying that Frank Lausche 
[mayor-elect] will be successful in meeting the 
multiple problems of city administration only 
if he selects capable associates and subordinates. 


Until the reader reaches only, the state- 
ment certainly does not “go without say- 
ing.” It only does so after two-thirds of the 
sentence is gone. It would do so at once if 
only were placed just after will. 

In the following, Howells heeds his early 
self-discipline in composition and grammar 
by placing only where it syntactically “‘be- 
longs” at the cost to his readers of temporary 
confusion: 


Perhaps this is an instinctive perception of 
the truth that [death] goes on somewhere; but 
we have a sense of death as absolutely the end 
even for earth, only if it relates to some one 
remote or indifferent to us.3 


“But we only have a sense of death, etc.,” 
would have removed the hindrance to im- 
mediate clarity and would actually have 
misled nobody as to what only modifies 
syntactically. 

In these and many other rather long sen- 


3W. D. Howells, A Hasard of New Fortunes 
(New York, 1889), IT, 262. 
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tences that I have encountered, the writer’s 
effort to place only next to the element it 
‘modifies defeats his attainment of complete 
‘and immediate clarity. He is perhaps una- 
ware of his lack of clearness because he al- 
ready knows that the restriction of an only 
is coming later in his sentence; but his 
reader does not know this and so experiences 
a hitch in his perception of the meaning. 

Even in not very long sentences the read- 
er appreciates being set right at the start, 
as in the following from Elizabeth Jenkins: 
“She only knew that Crabbe was married 
when she heard of his wife’s death.’ Place 
only where it “belongs” just before the 
when-clause, and the reader does not per- 
ceive the exact bearing of the preceding 
main clause until he comes to the word 
only. 

One who knows his Fowler might con- 
clude that I am merely borrowing his ideas 
about only.s As a fact, my examples and 
conclusions antedated my consultation of 
him, having grown out of my own experience 
of frequent confusion in reading, and I was 
pleased to find that I agreed with him. For 
though Fowler does not always go along 
with the standzrds of modern linguistics, he 
now and then exhibits admirable common 
sense. In the matter of only I cannot imagine 
a more sensible statement than Fowler’s: 


But there are many sentences in which, ow- 
ing to greater length, it is much more urgent to 
get this announcement of purport made by an 
advanced only. E.g., the orthodox Jt would be 
safe to prophesy success to this heroic enterprise 
only if reward and merit always corresponded 
positively cries out to have its only put early 
after would, and unless that is done the hearer 
or reader is led astray.® 


But perhaps, after all, the early placing 


of only is a matter not merely of clear style 
and help to the reader but of logical con- 


4 Jane Austen (New York, 1949), pp. 202-3. 
5H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage (Oxford, 1926), pp. 405-6. 
6 Tbid., p. 405. 
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struction. For ina sense only, placed near the 
main predicate, “‘modifies’” that predicate, 
not in the usual grammatical sense “be syn- 
tactically attached to,” but in the general 
sense of the word modify, “to alter,” ‘‘re- 
strict the meaning of.” In the first example 
as revised, ‘“‘A deep depression will only be 
averted,” only gains immediate clarity by 
at once restricting the meaning of be averted, 
“modifying” it—not “be averted” absolute- 
ly but conditionally. Then the more specific 
meaning of only, “solely,” remains to be syn- 
tactically attached in thought to “if the 
Congress, etc.” This use of an advanced 
only for a guidepost overshadows its function 
as a grammatical modifier. 

Miss Haase mentions that the early po- 
sition of only in the sentence is characteristic 
of colloquial English, quoting the reason 
given by the Oxford Dictionary, that in 

“stress and pauses prevent ambigui- 
ty,” If that is true, as I believe, it is a good 
reason, not for avoiding this “misplacing”’ of 
only, but for favoring it. To the doubtful 
I commend the statements of two distin- 
guished authors and scholars—William 
Ellery Leonard and Henry Cecil Wyld (of 
Oxford): 


In general every good colloquialism is pos- 
sible in good prose (or verse), for quite rightly 
good prose (or verse) is becoming more and 
more a skillful adaptation of the vigorous, com- 
pact, racy idiom of the best spoken speech.” 

The style of literary prose is alive and ex- 
pressive, chiefly in so far as it is rooted in that 
of colloquial utterance.* 

I believe that those writers whose sense 
of style is traditional, being thus historically 
based on the colloquial idiom, are more apt 
to place only early in the sentence than those 
whose style is built up brick by brick on 
orthodox rules of correctness. 


Joun S. Kenyon 
Hiram COLLEGE 
7 American Speech, VIII (October, 1933), 57. 
*A History of Modern Colloquial English (New 
York, 1937), P. 157. 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


THE LATE SUMMER AND EARLY 
fall have brought forth several interesting 
pronouncements by poets speaking not only 
about poetry but also about the affairs of 
our times. 


WRITING IN THE SUMMER KENYON 
Review, John Crowe Ransom surveys “‘Poet- 
ry, 1900-1950.” He finds that the first half 
of our present century has been an age of 
anthologies, with many good poets too indi- 
vidualistic for generalization. He notes, 
however, that there have been three general 
trends: the collapse of meter into free 
verse, the flourishing of satiric poetry, and 
the characteristic of condensation which has 
resulted in the syntactical displacements 
which have caused the famous “difficulty” 
of modern poetry. He evaluates as indis- 
putably “major” poets Thomas Hardy, 
William Butler Yeats, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Robert Frost, and T. S. Eliot. 
He believes that time may prove that four 
others are also major, namely, A. E. 
Housman, Wallace Stevens, Dylan Thomas, 
and Wystan Auden. Others whose poetry he 
thinks will survive are Robert Bridges, 
Walter de la Mare, John Masefield, Vachel 
Lindsay, Marianne Moore, Ezra Pound, 
E. E. Cummings, Stephen Crane, and Alan 
Tate. 


ANOTHER POET, STEPHEN SPEN- 
der, sets forth what he believes to be the 
unique role and responsibilities of today’s 
poet in an article entitled “Can’t We Do 
without the Poets?” (New York Times Book 
Review, September 2). Spender points out 
that in the present world “governed by 
know-besters,” the shift of emphasis from 
“individual intuition to expert advice and 


ordering” is having a tremendous effect up- 
on all creative art. As a result, it seems to 
the poet as if every individual were caught 
in a social or antisocial web, making him, as 
a poet, feel he is no longer an individual. 
Spender believes that the one concept of 
poetry which is particularly useful in our 
times is Matthew Arnold’s definition, 
“Poetry is a criticism of life,” and he thinks 
that the role of today’s poet is to keep alive 
the concept of the individual as an indi- 
vidual. Every line of true poetry, Spender 
says, by insisting on the individual nature 
of experience and on the element of play in 
life, can challenge the current heresy that 
generalized social aims into which all lives 
are conscripted are life for all people, or any 
one person, except, possibly, a bureaucrat. 
If there were no contemporary poetry doing 
this, “past poetry might recede into being a 
museum of examples having no relation to 
contemporary conditions. ... Poetry is a 
life line attaching us to an individualism of 
men before the nineteenth century.” 


IN “SERMONS OF SELF DESTRUC- 
tion” (Saturday Review of Literature, August 
18) the 1948 Pulitzer Prize winner in poetry, 
Peter Viereck, also stresses the need for 
forthright individual convictions spoken out 
loud, and not just by poets but by all think- 
ing men and women. He begins: “The Soviet 
threat to the West is the most important 
political fact of our day yet many hearts— 
and even heads—in America, Europe and 
India are still crammed with neutralist or 
even fellow traveller sentiments. Why?” 
Viereck is most concerned about the menace 
of such thinking and analyzes numerous ex- 
amples to point out its dangers. He makes 
clear that our preachers of self-destruction 
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are decently motivated in contrast with 
Fascists and real Communists, but that, un- 
wittingly, only strengthens their power of 
destruction. He discusses particularly the 
neutralist press, and he cites the Nation in 
New York and the New Statesman in London 
as the chief organs of “softness” toward the 
Soviet among American and European non- 
Communist intellectuals. Within the liberal 
camp he believes that the “soundest, bold- 
est most incisive opponents of the liberalism 
of suicide” are, in England, the Economist 
and, in the United States, the Partisan Re- 
view, the New Leader, the Roman Catholic 
Commonweal, and the American-Jewish 
Committee-sponsored Commentary. And 
he points out that, whereas the Com- 
munist Daily Worker gets capitalist 
financial backing in the name of free- 
dom of the press, the New Leader, Common- 
weal, and Partisan Review still lack the slight 
funds to expand their exposures of both 
communism and naziism. 


“HAWTHORNE AS POET,” BY Q. D. 
Leavis, appears in two instalments in the 
spring and summer issues of the Sewanee 
Review. Leavis is an Englishman who looks 
at Hawthorne with a fresh and ardent eye 
and revaluates with enthusiasm. To Leavis 
the essential Hawthorne includes Young 
Goodman Brown, The Maypole of Merry- 
mount, My Kinsman Major Molineaux, 
The Snow Image, The Blithedale Romance, 
The Scarlet Letter, and the sketches and 
stories, “The Gray Champion,” “Main 
Street,”’ “Old News,” “Endicott of the Red 
Cross,”’ and “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 
He discusses all of these in some detail to 
the point that Hawthorne was primarily a 
critic of life, in the sense that a poet is, 
rather than a historian; that he was the 
critic and interpreter of American cultural 
history and thereby the finder and creator 
of a literary tradition from which sprang 
Henry James and Melville. He describes 
Hawthorne as a sociological novelist em- 
ploying a poetic technique which “com- 
memorates itself instead of stating his find- 
ings.” He believes that Hawthorne’s inten- 
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tion was a kind of spiritual and cultural 
casting-up of accounts as to what was lost 
and what gained, and he thinks Hawthorne 
was true to the best perceptions of his gen- 
ius when he did the work of a dramatic poet 
in being the interpreter and critic of the so- 
ciety which had produced him. 


ANOTHER IN THE SERIES OF RE- 
evaluations of Tennyson is that appearing 
in the summer issue of the new quarterly, 
Essays in Criticism. W. H. McLuhan writes 
his “Tennyson and Picturesque Poetry” in 
an effort to place Tennyson properly in a 
school of poetic theory which descends from 
Pope and Blake to Tennyson, and from 
Tennyson to the Pre-Raphaelites, Hopkins, 
Pound, and Eliot. Tennyson is credited with 
rejecting the Romantic notion that poetry 
should reveal a pre-established harmony be- 
tween the individual and the external world. 
Instead, Tennyson substituted the idea that 
nature was susceptible to a poetic reorder- 
ing which created for the reader a moment 
of prolonged aesthetic emotion. Had he been 
able also to achieve that intensity of con- 
templation which would suggest to the 
reader a “psychological landscape,” McLu- 
han fecls that he would have been asigreat 
a poet as Eliot. The psychological landscape 
is described as an evocation in the reader of 
the same emotion which the poet felt when 
he first experienced it. Any intellectual mes- 
sage in the poem would thus be suggested by 
this emotion rather than expressed. On the 
rather rare occasions when Tennyson pro- 
duced such poetry (in “Mariana,” “Oe- 
none,” and in parts of In Memoriam) he 
surpasses both his contemporaries and his 
Romantic predecessors as a poet. McLu- 
han’s basic argument appears to be sound, 
although some will question his high praise 
of Pound and Eliot. The extensive search 
into the history of eighteenth-century philo- 
sophical and aesthetic thought which the 
article contains may seem overlong and 
somewhat irrelevant to many readers. 


“THE PARADOX OF BRITISH HU- 
mour” appears in the July-August issue of — 
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the Unesco Courier! Ronald Matthews 
scouts the charge that the British lack hu- 
mor, declaring that nothing is more humor- 
less than to boast of one’s sense.of humor. 
“The English humourist sets out to be part 
of it [the joke]; the Latin wit is superior to 
the amusement he provokes.” His quotation 
from George Herbert is one of his best il- 
lustrations: 

The worst say something good; if all lack sense 
God takes a text, and preaches patience. 


And, Matthews says, the English often see 
humor where we are less perceptive. 


“THE LITERATURE OF WESTERN 
America” is surveyed by Levette J. David- 
son in the spring issue of the Western Hu- 
manities Review. This literature is as yet 
little studied in any critical way. Professor 
Davidson suggests that perhaps the first 
step should be to formulate its patterns, and 
he then names eleven major phases of 
western life about which much has been 
written and two more which have been neg- 
lected. His eleven topics are the natural 
setting, the aborigines, the fur trade, the 
westward movement, mining, lumbering, 
frontier settlements, the struggle for law and 
order, the Mormons, the cattle industry, 
and unsolved problems. His citations for 
these have to do with the life and culture in- 
volved. His “neglected” topics are the oil 
and the tourist industries. He adds a 
bibliography of anthologies and reference 
works. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of Poets, Playwrights, Editors, Essayists, 
and Novelists is now issuing quarterly, in 
association with UNESCO, a bulletin of 
new and important selected books. The May 
issue (25 pp.) contains a brief introductory 
essay by Denis Saurat on “Les Dangers de 
la prose” and brief reviews of books recently 
published in Belgium, Finland, Germany, 
Italy, Pakistan, and Switzerland. Distri- 
bution is free of charge (pro tem). Address: 
The Editor, International PEN Bulletin of 
Selected Books, 62/63 Glebe Place, London, 
S.W. 3, England. Particularly useful to per- 
sons concerned with world literature, 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Trends in Research in American Litera- 
ture (1940-50) has been issued in pam- 
phlet form by the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association. 
The report sets forth the amount and nature 
of research undertaken during those years 
and is presented in an easily usable tabular 
form. The committee has found that cer- 
tain areas have been neglected by scholars in 
recent years. The Colonial period is one, 
juvenile literature another. Drama was the 
most frequently studied type of literature, 
fiction almost twice as much studied as 
poetry, and the essay has gone almost whol- 
ly unstudied. 


POETRY MAGAZINE IS OBSERVING 
its thirty-eighth birthday by asking its 
friends to become associate members of the 
Modern Poetry Association, the nonprofit 
corporation which sponsors the magazine. 
Coincident with the invitation and the 
launching of a vigorous membership drive in 
Chicago, the September issue, for the first 
time in the magazine’s history, drops from its 
cover page the quotation from Walt Whit- 
man, ‘“To:have great poets, there must be 
great audiences, too.” A rationale of these 
two birthday ceremonials could provide ma- 
terial for a very illuminating essay by some 
“new critic.” 


“CIRCE’S SWINE: PLAYS BY GORKI 
and O’Neill,” by Helen Muchnic, appears in 
the spring Comparative Literature. Miss 
Muchnic is concerned chiefly with a com- 
parison of The Lower Depths and The Iceman 
Cometh. She finds that, although the two 
plays are very much alike in setting, plot, 
structure, and aesthetic conception, they 
differ essentially in that Gorki thinks that 
what men need more than anything is a be- 
lief by which to steer their actions, while for 
O’ Neill beliefs are irrelevant to both morali- 
ty and happiness. (For another extended 
analysis and comparison of the two plays see 
an excellent article, “ “The Iceman’ Seen 
through “The Lower Depths,’ ” by Vivian C. 
Hopkins [College English, November, 1949].) 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


About Education 


INSTRUCTION IN WRITING BE- 
came part of the general education program 
at Harvard this fall. Under the new plan, 
student themes will be related to courses in 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and 
the social sciences required of all students. 
The new course replaces “English A,” the 
writing course required of Harvard fresh- 
men since 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
which has now completed its second year 
of work with below-average students, re- 
ports that many college students who are 
having scholastic difficulties can, with prop- 
er guidance, become good students. Cor- 
rective work is being done by the Division of 
Intermediate Registration. Some students 
have never learned to read well, others do 
not know how to study. With the assistance 
of the reading clinic, the division has been 
able to help them. Problems at home often 
are the cause of failures, and sometimes the 
student can be helped to find a solution to 
them. Some other difficulties have been al- 
leviated through the arrangement of better 
schedules. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’SDEPART- 
ment of modern languages and literature is 
providing this fall for the first time a pro- 
gram of European culture as a section of its 
upper-class plan of study. Its purpose is to 
enhance an understanding of the total civi- 
lization of western Europe, and it will be 
conducted along the lines of the university’s 
“American Civilization” program. 


CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK, IS OF- 
fering this fall a course in English for edu- 
cated foreigners which pays special attention 
to the correction of foreign accent. 


JOURNALISM FOR TEACHERS IS 
now being offered at the University of Vir- 
ginia for the first time. The new course cov- 
ers news, feature and editorial writing, news- 
paper and magazine makeup and editing, 


and general public relations through printed 
mediums. The campus student publications 
are being used for laboratory training. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS WHICH 
are offering workshops next summer on the 
teaching of English at the secondary and 
college levels should inform the editor of 
College English and the English Journal of 
that fact within the next sixty days. In or- 
der to assure inclusion in the spring listing, 
such notification should include the title of 
the workshop, the dates of meeting, the last 
date for registration, the hours of credit 
offered, tuition, and the name of the di- 
rector. Brief comment on the nature of the 
workshop, its emphases, and the levels dealt 
with would also be helpful. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
American and the Austrian teachers is now 
proposed by the United States Information 
Service. The correspondence may be in Ger- 
man or in English. American teachers who 
are interested are invited to write Mr. Frank 
E. Ross, Jr., assistant to the Secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21. 
A blank form will be supplied on which to 
record details necessary to secure an ap- 
propriate pen friend in Austria. If we believe 
that teachers occupy strategic positions in 
a society, we should welcome this oppor- 
tunity. 


OFFICIALS OF THE NEA REPORTED 
at their San Francisco meeting last July 
that American public school education is 
under widespread attack. The Saturday 
Review of Literature thus devotes its annual 
education issue (September 18) to a survey 
of the crisis and publishes reports on six 
communities representative of the many 
where the schools are currently being dis- 
cussed and studied. Two facts emerge. 
Where objective evaluation is undertaken 
by both parents and school people, progress 
can be made. However, in too many places 
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antischool forces are operating malevo- 
lently, making indiscriminate charges that 
the schools are teaching communism and re- 
sorting to racial and religious prejudice. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE ON GUARD 
against confusion of Allen A. Zoll’s National 
Council of American Education with our 
staunch friends, the American Council on 
Education and the National Education As- 
sociation. Teachers in communities where 
there are attacks upon the schools should 
consult Dr. Richard B. Kennan of the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOL TAXES, 
teaching foreign languages, and sex educa- 
tion are favored by a large majority of citi- 
zens. At least these opinions were found to 
prevail among a sampling of citizens inter- 
viewed by the students of a graduate work- 
shop at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. The verdict was eight to one in fa- 
vor of maintaining or increasing instruction 
in foreign languages and was even more one- 
sided on sex education. Only forty in eight 
thousand violently opposed tax increase, 
while more than eleven hundred favored in- 
creases. Two previous workshops had found 
similar sentiments in another Oregon com- 
munity. 


GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOP- 
ment tests have been widely accepted 
throughout the country as a means of 
measuring a veteran’s experiences in serv- 
ice to determine growth for proper level 
placement in the schools. With Korean 
veterans rotating every day, evaluation of 
GED tests takes on a new importance. Paul 
L. Dressel and John Schmid, for the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation, 
have turned out an enlightening report 
called An Evaluation of the Tests of General 
Education Development. Among other things, 
the reliability of the tests is explored: they 
were standardized by thirty-five hundred 
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public high school seniors; the ratings re- 
ported by the State University of Iowa, 
based on the Spearman-Brown formula, 
were generally very high. The validity of the 
tests was indorsed largely by all users, not- 
ing that they were not an accurate measure 
of specific knowledge (they were not de- 
signed to be) but that they were related to 
the outcomes of general education in con- 
sideration of English composition, social 
studies, natural sciences, literature, and 
mathematics. The pamphlet is a publication 
of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Radio and Television Broadcasters has com- 
plained to the Federal Communications 
Commission that the 209 stations tenta- 
tively reserved for educational TV will be 
wasted because educational groups have 
neither the money nor the “know-how” to 
provide eye-catching programs. Meanwhile 
educators are moving to strengthen their 
claims and to disprove the allegations of the 
commercial broadcasters. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, which 
has been pleading the case for education 
before the FCC, has now been made a per- 
manent organization and has received a 
grant of $90,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. A Com- 
mittee of this group is now at work to for- 
mulate a co-operative television program 
service which would be available to educa- 
tional TV stations. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND EDUCATORS 
are still seeking a more practicable plan for 
the adaptation of education to fit the needs 
and characteristics of youth. The individual 
teacher is left to form his own personal plan, 
with the help of various studies available. 
Government Bulletin No. 1, 1951, of the 
Federal Security Agency, entitled Frustra- 
tion in Adolescent Youth, offers a recent 
study of the problem. Of general orientation 
value for the teacher, it is primarily for the 
guidance counselor. 
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New Books 
College Teaching Materials 


ENGLISH LITERATURE ANDITS BACK- 
GROUNDS. By BERNARD D. GREBANIER, 
SAMUEL MIDDLEBROOK, STITH THOMPSON, 
and WiLi1am Wart. Dryden Press. 8 vols. 
(Paperbound.) $1.75 each vol. Illustrated. 


The revised 1949 edition reissued in eight 
handy paperbound volumes as follows: The Old 
English and Middle English Periods (449-1485) ; 
The Renaissance and Elizabethans (1485-1625) ; 
The Seventeenth Century (1625-1700); The Age 
of Reason (1700-1760); The Romantic Age 
(1760-1832); The Victorian Age (1832-80); 


Later Victorians and the Moderns (since 1880); 


Foreign Backgrounds of English Literature. 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY AND EX PO- 
SITION. Edited by RoceR SHERMAN 
Loomis and DonaLp LEMEN C1arkK. 6th ed. 
Rinehart. Pp. 554. $2.75. 


The contents continue to be arranged accord- 
ing to form: biography, the personal essay, read- 
ing, writing and reviews, and exposition. The 
section on reading and writing has been revised 
to include a study of Hardy’s novels by Lord 
David Cecil, an analysis of Stevenson’s manu- 
script revisions of K ‘dnapped, contemporary 
reviews of O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, and 
John Ashworth’s analysis of Olivier’s film pro- 
duction of Hamlet. 


A LABORATORY COURSE IN READING 
AND WRITING. By CATHERINE A. HIMES 
and Martna F. Curist. 2d ed., rev. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 418. $2.90. 


The edition of 1941 has here been partially 
revised to include new tests and exercises in lan- 
guage skills, new topic sentences for paragraph 
development, and a new set of library problems. 
Text and illustrative material include sections 
on basic skills in reading as well as on composi- 
tion. The second half of the book correlates 
composition with other subjects in the curricu- 
lum. 
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THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS. Edited by LEon- 
ARD F. Dean. 7th ed. Harcourt. Pp. 1225. 
$3.75. 

This well-known text has been completely 
revised by a new editor. The major portion of the 
text is entirely new to this edition, as are also 
the editorial introductions, the notes on authors 
and selections, and the analytical questions. 
Materials are wide ranging and should be chal- 
lenging to student interests. 


ESSAYS. Edited by LEonNaArD F. DEAN. Har- 
court. Pp. 268. (Paperback.) 


A separate issue of thirty-seven essays taken 
from The College Omnibus, seventh edition, ar- 
ranged in six groups: autobiography, reading 
and writing, issues, range of the essay, criticism, 
and the research paper. 


FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH. By 
HERBERT B. NELSON and ROBERT R. REI- 
CHERT. Rev. ed. Ginn. Pp. 203. $2.50. 


Revision includes reorganization of original 
contents and the preparation of completely new 
tests and exercises plus twenty-five new sepa- 
rately bound tests. Still focused to the principle 
that a book should be a teaching rather than a 
testing instrument. Paperback with ring bind- 
ing. 


HARBRACE COLLEGE HANDBOOK. By 
Joun HopcEs in consultation with FRANcIS 
X. Conno.ty. 3d ed. Harcourt. Pp. 494. 
$2.00. 


The basic plan is the same as in earlier edi- 
tions. The method is still prescriptive but the 
prescription has been somewhat modified by a 
recognition of changes in usage which have be- 
come well established during the last ten years. 
The fourteen chapters on rhetoric, the exercises, 
and the examples have been considerably ex- 
panded and revised. 
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PRACTICE OF COMPOSITION. Form B. 
By Joun M. Krerzex. 3d ed. Macmillan. 
Pp. 486. $3.25. 

A more flexible, informal, less prescriptive 
version of the earlier text; a combination hand 
book and work, the chief tenet of which contin- 
ues to be the principle that a student learns bet- 
ter by doing than by being lectured; rules have 
been simplified; illustrative examples are more 
varied. 


ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS. Form B. By 
Don W. Emery and Joun M. KIerZEK. 3d 
ed. Macmillan. Pp. 240. $1.65. (Paperback.) 


A completely rewritten handbook and drill 
book with completely new exercises and prog- 
ress tests. 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COM POSITION. 
By Epwin C. Woo.ey, FRANKLIN W. Scott, 
and FREDERICK BraAcHER. sth ed. D. C. 
Heath. Pp. 344. $2.25. 


The purpose of this edition remains that of the 
earlier ones, to provide a reliable statement of 
the fundamental principles of American usage. 
However, users of the earlier editions will be 
glad to know that in this new edition the state- 
ments of principles, the organization of materi- 
al, and the typographical arrangement have all 
been considerably simplified. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By Joun C. McCtoskevy. 2d 
ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 288. $3.75. 


A compact reference manual for businessmen 
and students; the contents in this new edition 
have been considerably reorganized, the articles 
rewritten, certain sections expanded, and new 
illustrations added. 


SPEECH: FORMS AND PRINCIPLES. By 
ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER. 2d ed. Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. 415. $3.50. 


A textbook on speech, all forms of it, both 
public and private, now completely revised and 
rewritten by its author, who has had forty years’ 
experience in the teaching of speech funda- 
mentals. 


A RESEARCH MANUAL FOR COLLEGE 
STUDIES AND PAPERS. By Ceciu B. 
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WituraMs and ALLAN H. STEVENSON. Rev. 
ed. Harper. Pp. 194. $2.00. 


This revised edition has been prepared with 
the freshman or sophomore researcher primarily 
in mind; the organization has been considerably 
altered; the contents are now all arranged as 
teaching material; the illustrative material has 
been modernized; new material has been added. 
The style has also been changed; the book is 
now written in the second person instead of the 
third. Should be useful to graduate students 
as well as to undergraduates. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
STUDIES. Compiled by Tom PEETE Cross. 
1oth ed. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
81. $1.75. 


A guide for the graduate student and scholar 
preparing to do literary research. This edition 
pays more attention than previous ones to cur- 
rent bibliographies, to indexes and union lists, 
and to bibliographies and other surveys of fa- 
cilities for research in American libraries. 


USING BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. By Etta 
V. Atpricu. 3d ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 102. 
$1.25. Illustrated. 


Originally written for the freshman course in 
library use at Louisiana State University, this 
revised third edition is adaptable to any college 
or university!and, in some cases, to high schools. 


Recordings 


ROBERT FROST READING HIS POEMS. 
“Contemporary Poets Series.” The National 
Council of Teachers of English, Committee 
on Recordings. Six 10-inch, 78 rpm records, 
$2.00 each, plus tax; two 10-inch 334 rpm 
records, $3.50 each, plus tax. 


Probably few listeners would urge that 
Robert Frost is a technically adept reader. One 
can admire the strong and healthy voice, unim- 
paired by more than seven decades, and the 
clean, fearless enunciations, yet concede a per- 
vasive tonal flatness. In “The Death of the 
Hired Man,” for example, the shifts in the 
colloquy between wife and husband are scarcely 
distinguishable; and, heard without interrup- 
tion, the two dozen poems in these new, mar- 
velously clear reproductions may afflict the ear 
with monotony. 
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The remedy is to listen less to the words and 
more to the poetry. One may have read “Birch- 
es” a hundred times before or not at all. Here it 
is: a timeless asseveration that earth is the right 
place for love. Here, too, providing that mo- 
mentary stay against confusion which is the 
poet’s ideal and our need, are such selections as 
“Reluctance,” “The Woodpile,” “The Onset,” 
“Mending Wall,” “Tree at My Window,” and 
“Desert Places.” The NCTE Committee has 
behaved wisely, I think, in choosing the best 
and not the lesser known. The end product is a 
poetic testament from one of America’s finer 
sensibilities, identified by an impressively 
heightened normality: humanly solid but alert 
and tender; somewhat sad, even cynical, in its 
wisdom but grateful for life and quietly, in- 
variably heroic. A professional elocutionist 
might fling some ripples of excitement across an 
audience that these renderings do not, but it 
would be a bad thing, for there can be no sub- 
stitute for the dramatically intense fact that 
this is Robert Frost speaking. Robert Frost is 
in the room. Nothing gold can stay, he poignant- 
ly concludes, but in these recordings it should 
stay long enough for you and me. 


Rosert A. HUME 
UnIversity OF NEVADA 


Films 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE:  BACK- 
GROUND FOR HIS WORKS. G. 
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Brink, educational collaborator. Coronet. 

13 minutes. $62.50. 

This brief film manages to include actual 
scenes of the Shakespeare country, excerpts 
from five of the plays most frequently studied 
in high school, examples of expressions that have 
become part of our daily language, and his- 
torical sites that make for greater understand- 
ing of the plays. Among the scenes taken in Eng- 
land by the special crew working on this film 
are Kenilworth Castle, Stratford, the River 
Avon, Anne Hathaway Cottage, the George 
Inn, the Tower of London, and the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre. 

Vignettes from the following works are of- 
fered: Act II, scene 2 of Romeo and Juliet; Act I, 
scene 5 of Macbeth; Act II, scene 1 of The 
Taming of the Shrew; Act IV, scene 1 of The 
Merchant of Venice; and Hamlet’s soliloquy 
from Act III, scene 1. Other plays mentioned 
because of their contributions to the language 
of our time are As You Like It, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The Comedy of Errors, Measure for 
Measure, Julius Caesar, Cymbeline, All’s Well 
That Ends Well, and King Lear. 

More films of this type and this length are 
desirable. They would go far toward supplying 
the information which another generation of 


students usually had, but which our own sadly 


lacks. 


JosEPH MERSAND 
Istanp City (N.Y.) ScHoor 


Professional 


A READER FOR WRITERS. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM Tare. 
Hermitage House. Pp. 322. $3.50. 


The first volume in a series to be known as 
the “Professional Writers Library,” the aim of 
which is “to offer good books for writers, books 
that are intended to stand on the shelf nearest 
the worktable.” In all, Mr. Targ presents 
twenty-seven writers from Ben Jonson to Paul 
Gallico, talking shop. Much of what they say 
will interest students and teachers as well as 
professional writers. For example, Sinclair 
Lewis writes on “Breaking into Print,’ Grant 
Richards contributes a vivid portrait of A. E. 
Housman and “The Story of ‘The Shropshire 
Lad,’ ” Edith Wharton tells how the first draft 
of Ethan Frome happened to be written in 
French, and James T. Farrell describes the 


genesis of Studs Lonigan, the first sketch for 
which was written in a class conducted by Pro- 
fessor James Weber Linn at the University of 
Chicago. 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited 
by ATHELSTAN RipGway. 3d ed. Macmil- 
lan. 12 vols. $27.50. 


These volumes have been under active re- 
vision since 1938, and many of the changes re- 
flect the rapidly changing world of the past 
decade. Thus many new articles have been 
added, particularly those relevant to World 
War II, science, and political and social events. 
Older material has been revised in the light of 
recent scholarship. The handy-sized volumes— 
5X7} inches—in all contain nine million words 
and twenty-five hundred illustrations. Print is 
smallish. 
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MILTON’S SAMSON AND THE C€RIS- 
TIAN TRADITION. By F. MIcHAEL 
Krovse. Princeton University Press. Pp. 
159. $3.75. 

Professor Knowles has re-examined Samson 
Agonistes in the light of the biblical commen- 
taries from which Milton might have derived 
many of his conceptions. In this study he re- 
constructs the tradition which grew up around 
Samson from the pre-Christian Era down 
through the period of the Reformation. He then 
shows how, when Samson Agonistes is illumined 
by the Christian tradition familiar to Milton’s 
contemporaries, the poem brings to full circle 
the story which Milton took up in Paradise Lost 
and continued in Paradise Regained. 


Pamphlets 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES AND THE HU- 
MANITIES. By QuENTIN OLIVER MCAL- 
LISTER. University of North Carolina Press. 
$1.50. (Paperback.) 


This is the report of a nation-wide survey, 
conducted over a period of fifteen months to 
find out and analyze the views of businessmen, 
industrialists, and governmental executives, 
concerning the value of liberal arts training in 
general and of language studies, including Eng- 
lish, in particular. The section on “The Value of 
English in Business and Industry” provides con- 
siderable ammunition for the classroom teacher. 
All 156 persons who replied to McAllister 
plainly indicate “that English holds top rank 
among all subjects listed under the humanities.” 
The samplings of typical letters that he repro- 
duces could be effectively used with doubting 
students as witness-bearing from the horse’s 
mouth of the need for a command of language 
skills. 


ENGLISH AT GEORGETOWN. Edited by 
Ricwarp A. Gorpon, WILLIAM P. Biatry, 
and ALan P. Jarvis. Georgetown Uni- 
versity Bookstore. Pp. 226. $0.60. (Offset.) 


An interesting evaluation by recent alumni 
of the teaching of English at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The contents include an examination of 
the English curriculum by present and former 
students, a description of the English courses as 
they are now given, and bibliographies for the 


English elective courses. A clear picture is pre- 
sented of what is going on in one college in 
the field of English teaching. 


IMPROVING COLLEGE INSTRUCTION. 
Edited by Frep J. Kerry. American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies (Series I, No. 48). 
Pp. 195. $1.75. 


This is a report of a conference held in Chi- 
cago, December 7-9, 1950, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the United 
States Office of Education. It includes both the 
texts of addresses made and the reports of the 
study groups. Among these are Ordway Tead’s 
distinguished speech on “The Role of the Col- 
lege Teacher in Our Culture.” Required reading 
for every college teacher. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Edited by Francis J. 
Brown. American Council on Education 
Studies (Series I, No. 47). Pp. 121. $1.50. 


The report of a Conference of Representa- 
tives of Member Organizations of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 19-20, 1951. The topics were discussed and 
the discussions are here printed under the main 
headings of ““Emergency Manpower Problems,” 
“Education and Present-Day Economics,” 
“‘Education’s Place and Responsibility in Civil 
Defense,” and “Veterans’ Education.” The 
recommendations unanimously adopted by the 
conference preface the text. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, 1950. Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pp. 252. $2.00. 


Included here are the major addresses, offi- 
cial group reports, and resolutions of the fifth 
annual National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, held at Chicago, April 17-19, 1950, to- 
gether with a supplement concerning mobiliza- 
tion of higher education to meet the emergency. 
The first section is concerned with the varying 
problems relative to the student, the teacher, 
educational programs, and the organization and 
administration of higher education; the second 
part has to do with mobilization in higher edu- 
cation and government agencies in mobiliza- 
tion. 
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AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH STRUCTURE. 
“Studies in Linguistics: Occasional Papers,” 
No. 3. By Georce L. TRacER and HENRY 
Lee Smitu, JR. Battenberg Press (Norman, 
Okla.). Pp. 92. (Offset.) 


An attempt by members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute of the United States Department 
of State to show the phonetic structure of 
English—primarily American, Canadian, and 
Southern British. Technical, detailed; for 
specialists; perhaps readable by a teacher of 
English to foreigners if he has had a moderate 
amount of phonetics. 


THE HISTORY OF INFLECTIONAL -N 
IN ENGLISH VERBS BEFORE 1500. By 
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Davipw W. REED. “University of California 
Publications in English,” Vol. VII, No. 4. 
Pp. 157-328. 1 map. 

Describes and interprets the history of in- 
flectional » in English verbs before 1500. Gen- 
erally speaking, he finds that in the northern 
dialect the » had been lost before gs0, and in 
the central and southern dialects between 1000 
and 1150. 


PREPARING TECHNICAL MATERIAL 
FOR PUBLICATION. By Liste A. Rose, 
Emer F. HEATER, and GeorcE R. Foster. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Pp. 39. $0.60. 


A manual for authors of college and experi- 
ment station publications. 


Nonfiction 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
1950-51: A RECORD AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By GrEorGE JEAN NATHAN. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


George Bernard Shaw has acclaimed Nathan 
as the best of all living dramatic critics. Con- 
tents: “Honor List,” “Year’s Productions,” 
“Especially Interesting Performances,’ and 
“Index of Plays, Authors and Composers.” 
Plays are not included, but each play mentioned 
is summarized and interpreted. 


THE DARK AND THE DAMP: AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOCK WILSON. Dutton. 
$3.00. 


Avery Hopwood Major Award, 1950. Jock 
became a coal-miner, like his father, when he 
was thirteen years old. He writes well of his 
underground experiences, but he never pities 
himself, and he never faltered in his determina- 
tion to get an education. The obstacles which 
he overcame and the success he is meeting as a 
writer and poet make stimulating reading. Pen 
sketches by the author. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS. Random House. 
$3.75. 

At sixty-eight the physician, author of nov- 
els, essays, and poetry, tells the story of his life. 
He has known many eminent people; reminis- 
cences of Gertrude Stein and Ezra Pound are of 


particular interest. His portraits are vivid. He 
is a successful man. Readers may question his 
opinions about “‘a man’s value to society,”’ but 
Williams was an honorable man. An interesting 
book. 


VOYAGE TO WINDWARD: THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By J. C. 
Furnas. Sloane. Pp. 566. $5.co. 


' A full-length portrait of an unusual man. It 
reads like fiction, but it is true. The parts deal- 
ing with his life in the South Seas are most in- 
teresting. Scotland, Switzerland, France, and 
California are in the background. Fanny Sit- 
well, Henry James, Henry Adams, and Poly- 
nesian chiefs figure in the cast of characters. 
Stevenson was really an invalid, but his vitality 
was astonishing as Furnas pictures it. Photo- 


graphs. 


THE POETRY OF EZRA POUND. By 
Kenner. New Directions. Pp. 342. 
$4.00. 

This attempt to remove the misunderstand- 
ings which have prevented even those who enjoy 
Eliot and Joyce from reading Pound proceeds 
systematically and chronologically through 
Pound’s output. The reader is advised to keep 
Pound’s books at hand and to apply the expli- 
cation step by step. A sixteen-page appendix 
summarizes the Cantos, which Kenner sees as a 
great symphony. The book received the John 
Addison Porter Prize of Yale University. 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE: ADDRESS- 
ES TO THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
[BRITISH], SECOND VOLUME. George 
G. Harap & Co. (London). Pp. 187. 

Eight pleasant, thoughtful, but not striking 
addresses on widely diverse literary topics. The 
names of Joyce Cary and Angela Thirkell will 
be most familiar to American readers. Viscount 
Samuel condemns the obscurity of poetry in the 
1940’s, and Herman Peshmann praises what we 
now call the “New Poetry.” 


THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINTING. 

By Davin M. Ross. Harper. $7.50. 

As handsome a book as has come to the stalls 
in many months, this history of Western paint- 
ing begins with “Bison” before 12,000 B.c. and 
carries the reader through the sterile and the 
prolific centuries up to Picasso’s “Guernica.” 
Dr. Robb writes in a lively style with the assur- 
ing air of a man who knows his subject. Not a 
definitive work, it classifies more by periods 
than by schools. Enhancing the text are 506 ex- 
quisitely wrought halftones. A fine museum and 
guide between covers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW READER. Bantam. 

Pp. 197. $0.25. 

An anthology of outstanding articles which 
have appeared in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture with Steinbeck, Faulkner, and Leacock, 
among others, covering topics from Grandma 
Moses to world government. 


ENGLISH 


SHAW’S PLAYS IN REVIEW. By Desmond 
MacCartuy. Thames & Hudson. $3.00. 


Twenty-seven of Shaw’s best and best-known 
plays come under the scrutiny of a London 
drama critic who has sat in judgment of 
Shavian efforts for over forty years. The essays 
include discussion of the staging and the actor- 
participants, as well as of the values of each 


play. 


POEMS IN PROGRESS. By Puy tuts Bart- 
LETT. Oxford University Press. $4.00. 


How do poets get their thoughts on paper? 
Under what conditions must they work? In what 
temper of mind? Miss Bartlett investigates 
these and kindred matters in outstanding Brit- 
ish and American poets. The results make in- 
teresting reading. 


THE VICTORIAN TEMPER. By JEROME 
HAMILTON BuckLey. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 282. $4.50. 


Loosely organized around various schools of 
Victorian literary thought, this volume is a 
running account of the intellectual climate and 
tastes of the period. The clear exposition of the 
birth and development of the tendency to aes- 
theticism which culminated in the “yellow 
nineties” makes it useful to students of nine- 
teenth-century English literature. 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


REQUIEM FOR A NUN. By Wr.iam 
FAULKNER. Random House. $3.00. 


The winner of the 1950 Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture has written a startlingly different book. 
Faulkner has said, “I believe that man will not 
merely endure; he will prevail.” Despite its title, 
there is little religion in this book. A Negro 
woman is accused of the murder of a white 
baby. The reader will want to see the plot un- 
fold. The child’s mother is a notable character. 
A very original method is used in presenting 
scenes and conversations. 


ELIZABETH THE WOMAN. By AMANDA 
M. E tts. Dutton. $3.50. 
With authentic detail the author pictures the 
rich and varied life of Queen Elizabeth and the 


gorgeous pageantry of her reign. The story opens 
with Elizabeth, Edward, and Mary awaiting 
the arrival of their father, King Henry VIII, and 
his bride, Catharine Parr. The author’s careful 
research is evident. The story is dramatic and 
compelling. Conversations and personalities are 
particularly realistic. 


O, THE BRAVE MUSIC. By Dorortny 
EVELYN SMITH. Dutton. $3.00. 


The daughter of an aristocratic “county” 
family married a young minister. This is the 
love story of one of her two daughters. The in- 
fluence of Rosie, who has wealth but couldn’t 
“take” education, envelops them all. A warm- 
hearted story with local charm. Quite English. 
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PARTY GOING. By Henry GREEN. Viking. 
$3.00. 

A group of idle-rich, sophisticated, young 
prewar Londoners bound for a holiday in France 
spend four hours fog-bound in a station waiting 
for a train. A social comedy, revealing human 
weakness. Implications in the Green manner. 


THE CAPTIVE WITCH. By Date Van 
Every. Messner. $3.50. 


A story of the Kentucky frontier which will 
delight readers who enjoy Hervey Allen and 
Kenneth Roberts. The author has read exten- 
sively after listening eagerly to tales told by 
frontier grandfathers. This vivid creation of an 
Indian war hero and the women he loved is dra- 
matic and intense. A powerful period novel. 


THIS WAS TOMORROW. By EtswytH 
THANE. Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 


A continuation of the Williamsburg chroni- 
cle. Background of England, Germany, and 
America. Time: just before World War II. 


A TREASURE CHEST OF SPORT STO- 
RIES. Compiled by Max HErzBeErc. 
Messner. $2.75. 


Nineteen stories: football, basketball, base- 
ball, wrestling, boxing, horse-racing, skiing, 
fencing, hockey; professionals and amateurs, 
winners and good losers, the coaches who train 
them. Stories are chosen from best magazines. 
Thrills, excitement, and good sportsmanship 
are emphasized. 


THE PORTABLE HENRY JAMES. Edited 
by Morton D. ZaBEL. Viking. $2.50. 


The “Portable” series is joined again by a 
fine collection of the best of a modern author. It 
includes most of his best-known stories (three 
complete short novels) and well-chosen ex- 
amples of his critical writings,as well as many of 
his best letters: to his brother, William James; 
to W. D. Howells; to Henry Adams. Inter- 
spersed freely throughout with background and 
pertinent information. 


THE SEVEN-LEAGUE CRUTCHES. By 
RANDALL JARRELL. Harcourt. Pp. 94. $2.75. 
Twenty-eight poems previously published in 

magazines collécted under “Europe,” “Chil- 

dren,” and “Once Upon a Time.” They have 


sufficient fantasy and ellipsis to qualify as New 
Poetry but enough that may be understood at a 
careful first reading to encourage a second look. 
Disillusioned but courageous. 


SELECTED POEMS OF HORACE GREGO- 

RY. Viking. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

As poet and critic, Gregory stands high with 
his colleagues. These are his careful choice of the 
work of twenty years. The topics and moods 
range widely, as does the degree of obliquity in 
expression. All in free verse, although “Chorus 
for Survival” has an irregularly placed rhyme in 
each stanza. 


SHEAVES. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated by NAGENDRANATH GUPTA. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 52. $2.50. 
Nearly a hundred short poems, which do not 

shun propositional statements—or symbolism. 

The sort of reflections of and upon the world 

which we should expect from a sensitive Hindu 

—pleasant but not arresting. The translation, 

line by line in supposedly free verse, necessarily 

loses thé rhythm of the original. 


Reprints 


B.F.’S DAUGHTER. By Joun P. MaRQuann. 
Bantam. Pp. 474. $0.35. 


IN TRAGIC LIFE. By Varvts FisHer. Pocket 
Books. Pp. 407. $0.35. 


KINGS ROW. By HEnry BELLAMANN. Pocket 
Books. Pp. 677. $0.35. 


UNDER WESTERN SKIES. By Joseru 
ConraD. Introduction by Morton ZABEL. 
(“New Classic Series.’’) New Directions. 
Pp. 382. $1.50. 


ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(“World’s Classics.”) Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 415. $2.00. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Witu1am 
ConGREVE. Edited by Henry T. E. PEr- 
ry. (“Crofts Classics.””) Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 105. $0.35. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLtver 
GotpsmiTH. Edited by KaTHErIneE C. 
Ba.werston. (“Crofts Classics.”) Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 73. $0.35. 
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| SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
VERSE and PROSE, vol. 1, 1600-1660 


Heren Warre - WALLERSTEIN RiCARDO QUINTANA 


q This anthology makes available a selection of the writings of 
ra some of the major figures of the 17th century in England. 
The editors present the selections with as little editorial modi- 
fication as necessary. Biographical information, editors’ 
critical comments, and explanatory footnotes are included. 
Vol. I, 1600-1660, published October 9. $4.75. Vol. II, 1660- 
1700, coming 1952. 


An ANTHOLOGY of WORLD 
LITERATURE, rd Edition 


Puito M. Buck, JR. 


The chief differences between this new edition and previous 
editions are the inclusion of contemporary authors, the 
dropping of the division of literary criticism, the inclusion of 
more material from the Far East, and the inclusion of a new 
division: Some Problems Today. Longer extracts from the 
most influential authors are given instead of short extracts. 
Organization remains the same. Ready in October. 
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Clark-Davis-Shelley: Handbook of English 


Just Published! Here is a codrdinated treatment of speaking, reading, and 
writing. Emphasis is placed on helping students to master correct expression. 
Two compact units cover speaking and reading, stressing their relation to 
writing. About four-fifths of the text is devoted to composition with sections 
on planning the total composition, grammar, spelling, vocabulary, semantics, 
preparation of manuscripts, letter writing, research papers, etc. The style 
throughout is simple and direct with an abundance of examples, exercises, 
diagrams, and several diagnostic tests. Equally useful as a freshman text or a 
reference book. 


Nelson-Reichart: The Foundations of Good 
English, Revised Edition 


A combination handbook and workbook in grammar and correct writing for 
students who need further training in English. The approach is gradual, mov- 
ing step by step from recognition of sentence parts to the building of para- 
graphs. Provides a thorough coverage of grammar (16 out of $2 chapters) and 
of punctuation (8 chapters); among other topics covered are usage, spelling, 
and the use of the dictionary. The Revised Edition has a new smaller format 
with a convenient ring binding, pre-tests for each chapter, new exercises, and 
muzh new material. Unusually easy to grade. Separately bound tests accom- 
pany the book. 


Write today for further information 


Ginn and Company Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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A Brief Anthology of 


POETRY 


cae STEPHEN F. FOGLE, University of Florida 


A sure cure for students who think they don’t like poetry . . . a source of unfail- 
ing inspiration to those who have already discovered its charm .. . this new 
book offers a splendid collection of examples of different moods of poetry in a 
variety of forms. Because it is addressed primarily to those students who have 
had comparatively little experience in the reading of poetry, it is an ideal book 
for the freshman English course. 


Poems are grouped according to subject matter. There is an excellent bal- 
ance between the old and the new. The approach is nontechnical; notes are 
kept to a minimum. The notes that are included are stimulating and helpful. 
Without giving technical descriptions of meters and melodic devices, they 
discuss the general form of ballads, sonnets, and so on. Thought-provoking 
questions bring out the specific meaning and merit of each poem. 192 pages 


READINGS 


for College English 


JOHN C. BUSHMAN, St. Louis University 
ERNST G. MATHEWS, University of Illinois 


This book provides a wide and interesting coverage of all the types of read- 
ings needed in a college English course. It represents a fresh collection of 
materials ranging from brief and vivid personal-experience essays which 
invite imitation by the student to longer selections on college life, science, 
public affairs, and the interests of the intellectual life. Stories and humorous 
essays in the modern idiom are included. 


Discussion questions and writing assignments accompany many of the selec- 
tions. These are purely suggestive: they point the student toward salient 
features in the essays without hampering his independent judgment. In ad- 
dition to listing selection by author and by title, the index refers the student to 
illustrations of major rhetorical principles, types of essays, and other pertinent 
features throughout the book. 600 pages 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
; New York 3, N.Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Put These on Your List 


A TEXTBOOK which emphasizes sound 

writing habits through the application of spe- 

WRITING cific principles of rhetoric and syntax. This 
composition book deals primarily with the 

M ATURE writing of mature sentences, since most prob- 
lems in expression occur within the limits of 

PRO SE sentence structure. The author carefully avoids 

a negative approach to good writing; by con- 

centrating on the building of constructive 

Mastery of Sentence Structure habits without overemphasizing 
faults, he encourages the student to to his 

By Baxter Hathaway techniques and extend his range. Studies of 
Cornell University Jespersen and Curme are utilized and other 
material new to the composition textbook is 

included. 253 pages, $2.75 


AN ORIGINAL, yet practical approach to the / 

problem of improving first-year writing. By 

systematically revising examples of undergrad- 

uate work, the author shows the student how TECHNIQUES 

he can most effectively use revision to better OF 

his own theme work. Logical in its organiza- 

tion, the textbook progresses from revision of REVISION 

the whole theme to its parts—the paragraphs, 

sentences, and words. It gives reasons and @ Perfecting the Theme @ 

avoids rules—offers positive methods for im- 

proving theme ae Extensive exer- By Henry H. Adams 

cises, including many undergraduate themes, 

provide ample practice in revision techniques. US. Naval Academy 
225 pages, $1.90 


FOR STUDENTS who have completed Fresh- 

ADV AN CED man Composition, or the more able freshraen, 

this textbook offers an unusually brisk, read- 

WRITING able treatment of advanced writing methods. 

Its arrangement is progressive, beginning with 

simple types of exposition and advancing 

By Robert L. Zetler through the more complex forms of descrip- 

Pennsylvania College for Women tion and narration to the narrative sketch. 

aad Abundant examples of good writing are given 

and carefully analyzed; to offer incentive to 

W. George Crouch students, most of these examples are taken from 
University of Pittsburgh college rather than professional work. 

270 pages, $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street ° New York 10 N Y 
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_ Edited by HERBERT BARROWS 


“The selection of stories, the handy format, and the absence of analyses 
finally swung the balance in favor of Professor Barrows’s fine anthology.” 
Dartmouth College. 

Full critical analysis of each story is given in a separate pamphlet for 
instructors, “Suggestions for Teaching.” 15 Stories, 222pp. $1.65. Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, 32pp. $.28 


The Writers Art 


Edited by WALLACE STEGNER, 
RICHARD SCOWCROFT, BORIS ILYIN 


Seventeen short stories, each with an analysis of interest to the young 
writer who wants “to realize his own capacities as a human being, as a 
thinker and feeler and understander ... whose purpose is to ask, as 
Chekhov puts it, the proper questions.” : 

Eleven of the analyses are contributed by the editors, each analysis 
considering “the story from without.” The remaining six analyses are in 
the actual words of the authors themselves, each considering his or her 
“story from within.” 368pp. $3.00 


CotLece DeparTMENT: 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
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